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One year, in advance, $3.00. 
Terme Single copies, Ten Cents. 


Wiliam F, Gill & Co’s 
NEW HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


Laurel Leaves. 


By John G. Whittier, H. W. Longfellow, O. W. Holmes, 
J. R. Lowell, W. C. Bryant, J. T. Trowbridge, R. H. 
Stoddard, Bayard Taylor, Louisa M. Alcott, Nora Perry, 
Alfred Tennyson, Charles Kingsley, E. P. Whipple, T. 
W. Higginson, Charles Dudley Warner, Edward Eggles- 
ton, Louise Chandler Moulton, Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
Gail Hamilton, Sarah Helen Whitman, J. W. DeForest, 
George Cary Eggleston, John Paul, William \ atthews, 
A. C. Swinburne, William Winter, William Ellery Chan- 
ning, J. Beyle O’ Reilly, Frederick Viaux, and others. Ed- 
ited by William F. Gill. With 75 illustrations, by Alfred 
Fredericks, Sol. Eytinge, Jr., Birket Foster, R. Barnés, 
Thomas Kennedy, and others. Cloth, quarto, full gilt. 
Uniform with * Lotos Leaves.”’ $600; Turkey mo- 
rocco, $12.00. 


Horn of Plenty, The 


Of Home Poems and Pictures. By Louisa M. Alcott, Miss 
Mulock, Jean Ingelow, Dora Greenwell, and others; with 
new poems; Preface by Sophie May; with forty-five full 
page illustrations, by eminent artists Artistically, this 
volume will rank with the finest specimens of work of this 
class that have been produced in this country. Cloth, 
small quarto, full gilt. $2.25. 


The Dickens-Collins Christmas Stories. 


Comprising the stories written conjointly by Charles L Dickens 
and Wilkie Collins; viz., “The Two Idle Apprentices,” 
and “ No Thoroughfare,” now published for the first time 
in permanent form. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.50. Ready 
Tuesday. 


The Complete Works of Alfred Tennyson. 


Popular Library Edition, including Queen Mary.” Illus- 
trated, tinted paper, 950 pages. Cloth, beveled edges, 
$2.00. Ready 


_ Any boo book on our list ‘mailed, postpaid, o on a receipt of price. 


Full llustrated Catalogues of our Sinely printed 
on tinted paper, sent, post-paid, on application, by 


WILLIAM F. GILL & CO., Publishers, 


goa 309 Boston, 
‘Teachers’ Bibles. 
sin? Morocco, — Ry 400 
Kid-lined — $30 
For sale by R. F. CUMMINGS, 


Agt. Branch Am. Tract 
498 3 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 


35 CENTENNIAL READINGS. 35 


Recitations and Dialogues, with a choice variety of oth 
in “The Elocu onisty Annual” i8 
Chestnut Street, Schoo! of 


WoXDERFUL SUCCESS in teaching DEAF 


MUTES to Speak and Read the Li of 
Home School Four grin Pal 
Rives, J. & ZC. WHI & 


W holesale 


Book Store. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 41-45 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON. 


We offer, at Lowest Prices, 
THE LARGEST STOCK OF 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS ; 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS ; 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF 


GLE’T BOOKS; 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF 


JUVENILE BOOKS; . 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF 


BIBLES (Large and Small) ; 
THE LARGEST STOCK OF 
Photograph Albums, 
TO BE FOUND IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Very Popular Works. 
Young Folks’ History of the United States. 


By Tuomas Wentworth Hicainson. Designed for home 
reading and the use of schools. Square 16mo, 380 pp., 
with over 100 illustrations, $1.50. 


Underwood’s English Literature. 


A Hanp-Book or EnGutsu Lirerature, intended for the 
use of Colleges and High Schools, as a C ompanion and 
Guide for Private Students, and for Po scorty reading. By 
Francis H. Unperwoop, A.M. British Authors, 608 
pp., crown 8vo, cloth, $2.50, American Authors, 640 pp., 
crown 8vo, cloth, $2.50. (Also in fine bindings). 


’ 

Warrington’s Manual. 

A Manual for the Information of Officers and Members of 
Legislatures, Conventions, Sacieties, Cor Or- 
ders, etc., in the Practical Governin Membership 
of all such bodies, according to the Daliceantary Law 
and Practice in the United States. By Wiztiam 8. 
Rosson Warrington’), Clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of Massachusetts, from 1862 to 1873. 16mo, 
cloth, 75 cents. 


"1A Manual of English Pronunciation and 
Spelling. 


Containing a Full Al: habetical Vocabulary of the Language, 

witha Preliminary Exposition of the Eaglish gy 

nd Orthography. By and Ws. A. 
467 pp., cloth, $1.50. 


Pronouncing Hand-Book of Words Often 
Mispronounced. 


By Ricuarp and Loomis J. CAMPBELL. 24m0, flex- 
ible, 60 cents. School Editton, 35 cents. 


Duntonian Penmanship. 
Free Hand Series. Complete in Eight Progressive Num- 
bers. Per doz., $1 80. 


FOR READING OR GIVING AWAY. 


“ The Best Cook Book Published.” 
IN THE KITCHEN. 

‘ By Mrs. Elizabeth S. Miller. 4to. $2.50. 
“The Poem Everybody Loves.” 
NEARER, MY GOD, TO THEE. 
Illustrated by Miss L. B. Humphrey. $2.00. 
Six Hundred Incidents of Child Life. 
CHILDHOOD. 


The Text Book of the Age. Illustrated. $1.50. 


“ The Peace Policy dilustrated.” 
A QUAKER AMONG THE INDIANS. 


By Thomas C. 12mo. Illustrated. $1.50. 


* Home, the Sion, the Name, we Love.” 
BALLADS OF HOME. 


Edited by Geo. M. Baker. 40 full-pageillustrations. $3 50. 


“4 Deliciously Creamy Work.” 
BALLADS OF BEAUTY. 


Edited by Geo. M. Baker. 4o full-page illustrations. $3.50. 


“ Some of the most beautiful engravings ever seen.” 


100 Gems from the London Art Journal, 


Large 4to. Elegantly bound. $6.00. 


By the author of “OUR HELEN.” 
THE ASBURY TWINS. 


By Sophie May. 12mo, illustrated. $1.75. 


A collection of Oliver's “Grown Up” Stories. 
IN DOORS AND OUT. 


By Oliver Optic. 12mo, illustrated. $1.75. 


Before Going West, Young Men, read 
GOING WEST; 


The Perils of a Poor Boy, by Oliver Optic. Illus. $1.50. 


“4 Book to make bright eyes glisten.” 


FOUR-FOOTED LOVERS. 


By Frank Albertson. to, illustrated. $1.50. 


Elijah Kellogg among the Redskins. 
BROUGHT TO THE FRONT; 


Or, The Young Defenders. 16mo, illustrated. $1.25. 


* Boys, Buy Bonanza.” 
THE GREAT BONANZA. 


Favorite Authors. 200 illustrations. $2.00. 


OLIVER OPTIC’S MAGAZINE FOR 
1875. An elegant volume of 960 pages, containing two 
serial stories by Oliver Optic, two serial stories by Elijah 
Kellogg, numerous Stories and sketches of Adventure, 
Travel, and Romance, and a variety of useful and enter- 
taining matter on all subjects. Elegantly illustrated with 
upwards of two hundred illustrations. ice, $4.00. 


THE READING CLUB, Ne. 3. Edited by 
George M. Baker. Containing choice selections in Prose 


and Poetry. Uniform with Nos. t:and2. C Price, 


50 cents. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers. 
Libraries sppplied. Catalogues sent on application. soa 


would always be on time, ey must haye a wie that they 


can depend u You can 2 kinds of reliable ime. 
keepers at lowest prices at ES’S, No. 
Mitxk Srt., three doors from Nawley 

PAIRING done Barey, and in the best manner. A fine 
gpertment of JE ELRY, of the most approved designs. 


Everything new 49% 


INDIAN CLUBS BOXING GLOVES, DUMB * 

5 BELLS; FENCING Foils, 
Sticks, Swords, Masks, Gloves, Plastrons, Shoes ; Eques- 
trian, Gymnasium, and Boating Shirts, Tights, Trunks, 
Hosiery, BADGES of all kinds. POLLARD, LEIGHTON 
& CO., No. 104 Tremont St., Boston. (Please men- 


DIRECTORY. 
To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
Schools, Academies, &e. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY—W». Warren, LL.D., 
President. For information concerning any 
address the appropriate Dean, Boston, Mass. 

School o Theology—Dean, ie E. Latimer, D.D. 
School of Law—Dean, Hon. Geo. §. Hillard, LL.D. 
School of Medicine— Dean, |, Tisdale Talbot, M.D. 
School of Oratory—Dean, Lewis B. Monroe, A.M. 
College of Arts—Dean, Rev. J. W. Lindsay, D.D. 
College of Music — Dean, E. Tourjee, Mus. D. 


ROWN UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session begins 
Sept. rsth. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wm. DouGLas. 


sexes. A COLLEGE, Minn. Open te 
\ both sexes. Address the President, J. W. Strona, D.D. 


RURY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo. .» for both sexes ; 
Classical, Scientific, and Normal courses of study; ex- 
Penses n moderate; climate unrivaled. 32m 


“COLLEGE, Hanover, N. H. Ad- 
_dress the President, A. D. Smirn, D.D., LL.D, 


HArvary UNIVERSITY CATALOGUE, con- 
taining Examination Papers of 1874-5. The University 
no fon prints a Catalogue for gratuitous distribution. Sent 
on receipt of 60 cents by the publisher, CHARLES W. 
Cambridge, Mass. 47 ™ 


rT AMILTON COLLEGE, Clinton, N.Y. For cata- 
Brown. 


4+ logues address the President, ». G. 
OWARKD UNIVERSITY, Washington, DA, “The 
usual Academic and Professional departments, conducted 

by able Faculties. J. M. Lancsron, LL.D., acting-Pres’t. / 


JTOWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, fowa. For catalogue, ete 
address the President, GBORGE F. Macoun, D.D. am 2 


J._M. Grecory, LL.D., 
AGRICULTURE, 
Q 
= 


RS, 
CCOLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & 


COLLEGE, Galesburg, Tilinols. ie 
renee or further information, address 


t 
COLLEGE, Easton, Penn. /_4 ‘cata- 
logue, etc., address Prof. R. B, , YOUNGMAN. | 
ARIETTA COLLEGE, Mariet Ohio. ~—or cata- 
-_ logue, etc., address the President, I. W. ANDREWS. 
ASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COL- 
LEGE. W. S. CLARK, _President, » Amherst, Mass. 


ORTH WEST ERN UNIVERSITY, Evanston, 
For particulars address C. H. nena D.D., Prest. 
Coll. of Lit. and Science —Prot. D, Boubright, A. M., Dean. 
College of Techno Prof. O. Marcy, LL.D., 
Woman's College of Liter. and Art—Ellen M. "Soule, of 
College institute) — Rev, H. 


College of Law— Hon. i LL.D. 
College of Medicine — Davis, Mb Dean. 
Preparatory School — Rev. H. F. A. Principal. 
Conservatory of Music—Oscat | A. Mayo, Director. 


ae UNIVERSITY, Rochester, N.Y. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, ) M. B. ANDERSON. 


YRACUSE UNIV SBSPTY, Syracuse, N.Y.; E. O. 
Haven, D. D., LL. hancellor. Has the following 
Departments organized 
‘oll. of Lib’! Arts—E. O. Haven, D.D., LL.D., Pres’ t. 
Coll. of Phys. and Surgeons— F. Hyde, M. D., 
Coll. of Fine Arts—Geo. Comfort, A.M., 
For information address | rof, |. Grivein, A. M., Registrar. 
WARTHMORE COLLEGE, for both sexes, under 
the care of Friends. For catalogue address the Presi- 
dent, Euwarv H. Macict, Swarthmore, Penn. 
Garson CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 
lowa. For catalogue, etc., address ALEx. BURNS, Prest. 


UFTS COLLEGE, College Hill, Mass. (4 miles from 
Boston). E. H. Cargn, President. For Catalogue and 
particulars, address Ctas. E. Fay, Secretary. 25 


UN: OF VERMONT, and State Agricult’| College, 
Burlington, Vt. Departments: — Classical, Chemical, 
Engineering, Agricultural, Medical. M. H. Buck#am, Pres. 


Te: OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. For 
catalogue pay courses of study in Departments 
Arts and Fg ron apply to C. J. Stitte, LL.D., Provost, or 
Prot. J. P. LL. D., Faculty « of Science. 


COLLEGE, Wilhamstown, Mass. 
Entranee examinations July 6 and Sept. 8. 
_ For information apply to P. A. CHApBouRNE, Pres’t. Pres’t. 


-ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middictown, Conn., 
Three courses of study — Classi iain Saat 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D. , President. 


Your COLLEGE, New Havas; For catalogues 
and information address Dexter. _ Secretary. 


)REW THEOL, SEMINARY closes in “May, avd 
opens in September. Address the President, J. 
Horst _D. Madison, N. 


Pied cal THEOLOGICAL Oak- 
ante Year opens in August and closes m May, 


tion this paper when. writing.) 48d 


Prof. J. A, Rawtow 
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NEW-ENGLAND Y¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


LBANY MEDICAL COLLEGE of Union Univ. 
For information address Dr. J. V. Lansine, Albany, N.Y. 


ELLEVUE HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
New York City. For circular and information apply to 
Austin Fuiint, Jr., Secretary. 


WARNER'S Polytechnic Business 
Providence, R. I. The most practical institution 
learning in the State. Send 10 cts. fer catalogue. Address 
W. W. Warner, Principal. 
W SEMINARY, Easthampton, Mass. 
Complete in its equipments for Classical and Scientific 
study. Apply to M. HensHaw, 


eLecric MEDICAL COLLEGE of the City of 
New York, holds two sessions annually, commencing 
October and February. Publishes The Medical Eclectic, 


pp.; $1-soayear. Specimen furnished. Address 
£22: S. Newron, MD. 137 West 47th St., N.Y. City. 
IAMI MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
For circulars address Joun A. Murpuy, M.D. 29m 


DEPARTMENT of Harvard University. 
For or further information address Dr. R. H. 
Frrz, Sec’y, 108 Boylston street, Boston. 


W YORK HOMCOPATHIC MED. COLL., 
cor. 23d street and 3d avenue. For i tion address 
J. W. Downe, M.D., Dean, 565 Fifthave.. N.Y. 


Yanna OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical tt. For circulars and information 
address Prof. C. I. Parpgg, 426 East 26th street. 


U™y. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Medical Dept., Phil- 
adelphia. For announcement apply to Dr. R. E. RoGgrs, 
Dean, P. O. Box 2838, Philadelphia. z 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific t. 
Address D. H. Cocurans, LL.,D Brooklyn, N. Y. 


mended to teachers and students ef Music. Applicants will be 
received at all times. Address, or call at PETERSILEA’S 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

GTATE NORMAL SCHOO 
BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 

For catalogues address the Principal, A. G. Bovpen, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOO 
SALEM, MA 


__MUSIC SCHOOLS. 


F. CARLYLE PETERSILEA begs leave to 
announce that he has now introduced a system in his 
School which places the dest private instruction in all de- 
partments. Music and E.ocuTion within the means of all 
persons of talent and high aspirations. There are hundreds 
of pupils who are wasting money, health and time in taking 
Music lessons, and who are positively making no progress. 
Perersiiea’s Improved Hand Guide is particularly recom- 


MUSIC SCHOOL, 28: Columbus Ave., Boston. 1522 


Centennial Paper. 


the prescribed size, and ruled according to official require- 
* ments for the exhibition of School work 
at the ExpostTion. 
For sale 


by 
ALFRED MUDGE & SON, 


48d 34 School Street, Boston. 


For Christmas Presents, 


IN FINE BINDINGS. 
BREWER & TILESTON, Publishers, 


48c 47 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E. 
R. RuooGiss, Hanover, N. H. SCHOOL OF MINES, 


Cvm ENGINEERING SCHOOL of Union Col- 
lege. course. Field practice. Address Prof. 
C. Starey, Schenectady, N. Y. 


M4*- INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 


Entrance examinations Sept. 22 and 23. SAMUEL| 7. Eggleston, Jr., E.M., Mineralogy and Metallurgy. 
_——s 1622 | Francis L. Vinton, E.M., Mining and Civil Engineering. 


KNEELAND, Secretary, Boston, 


ARDEE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific D 
of Lafayette Coll., Easton,Pa. Address T. Green, LL.D. 


REPARATORY SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL for| John H. Van Amringe, A.M., Mathematics. 

i Ogden N. Rood, A.M., 

Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas.| Jules E. Loiseau, French. 


all Schools of Science. A. Coxin,1,267, B’dway, N.Y. 


A School of Civil 
Drowns, Troy, N Y. 


HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale | the Degree of Engineer of Mines or Bachelor of Philosophy, 
College. Address Prof. G. J. Brusu, New Haven, Ct. | viz: — I. Civil Engineering ; Il. Mining Engineering; III. 
CHOOL OF MINES, Columbia College. For infor-| Metallurgy; IV. Geology and 

mation address Dr. C. F. Cuanpisr, E. 49th St., N.Y. | those not qualified for the regular courses. 


WABREN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- po for a degree may, 


dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 
tific Schools. L. S. Bursanxk, Prin. 


Address Prof. C. O. Tompson, Worcester, Mass. 


LLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, Bordentown, 
N.J. For catalogues, Rev. 


Chas. A. Joy, Ph.D., General 
onomy. 


ination. 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. of extended tone ot able 


For further informat 
-J. H. Braxety,Ph.D.| CHANDLER, Dean of the Faculty. 


Columbia College, 
East 49th Street, NEW-YORK CITY. 


FACULTY. 
F. A. P. BARNARD, 8. T. D., LL. D., Presipenrt. 


Cc. F. Chandler, Ph.D., Anal. and App. Chem. 
Wm. G. Peck, LL.D., Mechanics and 


The plan of this School embraces five three-year courses for 


Natural History; V. — 
pplied Chemistry. There is a tory year for 
ersohs not can- 

bys ial arrangement, pursue any 
the branches taught in without previous exam- 
Exrgnsgs.—The fee for the full course, including instruc- 
minerals, is $200 per annum. For 
students in Assaying are admitted for two months for 


the expenses of the Scheol. 
ion and for catalogues, apply to DR. 


[4582 SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, 
A ass. A 


tages C Beacoon | YALE COLLEGE, 


MArLEwoop INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and rary and artistic advantages 
superior. Rev. C. V. Spzar, Principal. 


.H. Patronized 
Hream Orcutt, A.M., Principal. 12 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 


ARAM ACADEMY, i 
Prest. John Adams. 


ular Lecture Term in the Winter. The next Spring term 
begins March 4th, 1875, and closes July 1st. The Spring term 


f 
isa term, in which instruction is given chiefly by rec- 
A School of a very high order in every particular, and con- he 1875. 


of twelve su-| and Toxicol. 
Prof. H.| Wom. andChil. M.C. White, M.D., Hist. Path. and Mic. 

C. A. Lindsley, M.D., Mater. Med. and Therap. D. P. 
an 
TTULDEN LADIES SEMINARY, West Lebanon, | rine. and Prac. of Surg. L. J- Sanford, M.D., Anat. 
: Physiol. 8S. H. Bronson, M.D., Lecturer on Physiol. 


further information address C. A. LINDSLEY, Dean of the 
Mass. Founded by | Faculty, New Haven, Conn. 1 


Medical Department. 
The Collegiate year embraces a Spring Term and a Reg- 


President, NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D. 


PROFESSORS—Benj. Silliman, M.D., Genl. Chem. 
8S. G. Hubbard, M.D., Obstet. and Dis. of 


Fr. Bacon, 


FEES. — Matriculation (annually), $5.00. Spring term, 
oo; Laboratory ~ eed $10.00; Lecture term, $105.00; 
emonstrator’s ticket, $5.00 ; Graduation $25.00. For 


Prepares for College in the 
most thorough manner. Address W. Dimmock, LL.D. 


ARRE ACADEMY, a Classical and Scientific School. 
J. S. Spavtpine, Principal, Barre, Vt. 32 22 


USHING ACADEMY, (Ash Mass.) The 
Winter term opens January 5, 1876. For particulars 
address Epwim Prerce, Principal. 49¢ 


cou’ 
and Advanced 
AZENOVIA SEMINARY. Established 1325. Has classes of students. 


prepared over 600 Y Men for College. 

W.S' Surru, Cazenovia, 

LITERARY INSTITUTION, Suffield, Ct. 
First-class School for both sexes. courses of 


Three 
study. Instruction thorough. J. A. SHorgs, A.M., Princ. | Or T. B. Stocxwe t, C. P. 
Providence, R I. 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259— 265 Iston 
ical, Scientific, Business, Military. 


twenty-one years of age. Special students received in all 
sections of Department. 


Preparat 
students of 
Lag, Principal. 10 

IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces 

ter, Mass. Fits its cadets for common and scientific 
pursuits. C. B. Mercatr, Superintendent. 9 


8": JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Has many in point of morals, scenery, and 
health. Aims to be not inferior te the very best schools.— 
Apply to H. T. Futier, Principal. 35 m 


e, and must declare their intention of teaching in b- 
of 


RHODE ISLAND 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Spring and Summer Term wil! commence February, 1875. 


rse of study two 
has been established for 
Applicants for admission must be at least sixteen of 


Rhode Island. 
Address, for Circular or ty 
J. GH, Principal, 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 

Spring and Summer term opens on Monday, February 
1876, at 2.00 P. M., at which y— a new clase will begin the 
two years course of study. Those seeking admission must 
be at least sixteen years of age, and must declare their pur- 
pose of teaching in public schools of Connecticut. 


Senior C i 
27 N. CARLETON, Principal. 
PRINCE’S HILL 


Family and Day School, 
BARRINGTON CENTRE, 

School year commences first Monday 

33 ISAAC F. CADY, A.M., Principal. 


. Snow, Bureau of Educa- 


TEACHERS tions 


‘Teachers’ Helps 


AND ALL 


SUPPLIES, 


AT 


7, 8, and 9 Tremont Temple, Boston. 


GEO. H. SPRINGER, 
DEPOSITARY. 


For Newspapers and Magazines, 


AMERICAN OR FOREIGN. 


Send for our CATALOGUE FOR 1876, just issued, and 
mailed free to any address. — es 
Everything at Club Rates. 
Everything Free of Postage. 
We make the smfort of Foreign M ines a specialty. 
All Encuitsu, GerMan, and EN. 
GINEERING, Prorgssionat, Art, and Literary Periop- 
ICALS, at greatly reduced rates. See CLUB PRICES in 


Catalogue. Address 

A. H. ROFFE & CO., 
NEW-ENGLAND SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, 
“4g 11 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


School Apparatus 
E. §. RITCHIE & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Philosophical Instruments and Apparatus 
for the practical illustration of the Physical Sciences, have 
ately made N IN PRICES. 
eir catalogue of School Apparatus, designed icular] 
for the requirements of Schools, includes oney oheans of late 
and improved construction. Several sets have been added 
© assist in the selection, including one especially arranged 
or, and adopted by the Boston Grammar Schools. 


E. 8. RITCHIE & SONS 


in their extensive manufactory have every facility f i 
Instruments, and their will be fixed at 
is sible for good 
some most disti Physics 
very article wi warranted to be as represe i 
the description, to be of good materials, and Peete. he 
made and finished, and ig te the high reputation which 
the manufacture ef E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have been 
the with be guaranteed against 
loss or injury in transportation. 


Ritchie’s Catalogue of School Apparatus, 
Illustrated, will be sent gratis on application. 
Ritchie's Catalogue of Philosophical Apparatus, 
Illustrated, 64 pp., sent on application—price 15 cts. 

E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have been a ted ts 
. B i f Lond i 
by J, Browning of Laden and of Bat 


trumen 
and receive orders ‘ol i 
leges and Institutions of Learn- 


New School Books. 
The Publishers beg to invite the attention of Teachers 


and Educationists to the new and i 
cational works which they have recently publishele 


Swinton’s Course, 


By WILLIAM SWINTON. 
Author of ‘ Word-Book Series,” “Outlines of History,” 
“ Language Lessons,” &c. , 

In the preparation of these works the autnor nas n 
content with making merely a skillful compilation ; — 
in fact, remodeled the subject of Geography in accordance 
with the most advanced m now pursued in our leading 
cities, and has introduced features of such novelty and im. 
portance that the publication of these books must mark 
NEW ERA IN GEOGRAPHICAL TEACHING. 

The Course is embodied in two books, namely : 


ELEMENTARY COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY. 
Designed as a Class-book for Primary and Intermediate 
Grades, and as a complete hater Cosme. 132 pages, 
8vo. $1.20. 

ort 

ndustrial, and a for 
State in the Union. Designed as a 
mediate and Grammar grades. 136 pages, 4to. $2.00. 
*,* Correspondence is solicited with reference to the intro- 
duction of these Cpr. A copy of the “ ELementary 

Grocrarxy” will mailed on receipt of 50 cents, and of 

the “ Comp.tetse GgoGrAPuy” on receipt of gocts., if desired 

for examination with a view to introduction. Specimen 
pages sent free on application. 


Ir. 
ROBINSON’S 


Shorter Course in Mathematics, 


Epitrep sy D. W. FISH, M.A. 


In this course the Scimnck OF ARITHMETIC, both Oral 
(Mental) and Written, in all its various grades and appli- 
cations to business purposes, is evens end practically 
treated in two comprehensive and well-graded books. 

The series is substantially bound in cloth, and the two 
Arithmetics are profusely illustrated with appropriate 
and beautiful designs. 

We claim to offer, in this series, the cheapest, the dest, 
and the Aandsomest Shorter Course in Mathematics 
now before the public. 


FIRST BOOK IN ARITUMETIC, 

168 pages. Price 50 cents. 
COMPLETE ARITHMETIC, 

508 pages. Price $1.40. 
COMPLETE ALGEBRA. 

462 pages. Price $2.00. 


ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS. 
‘ 284 pages. Price $1.00. 
ALGEBRAIC PROBLEMS, 

192 pages. Price $1.25. 
The COMPLETE ARITHMETIC is also published 
in Two Volumes — Part I. and Part Il. Price 8 
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White's Progressing Art Studies. 


Mr. Wuire has solved the problem of a rational system 
of Drawing adapted to our common educational wants, 
whereby more real progress may be attained in less than 
half the time required by other systems, and at far /ess cost. 
The system is issued in the form of Cards—the only proper 
way of presenting the copies to the eye of the student— 
neatly encased in envelopes containing 12 each, with an ac- 
companying Manual of Instructions, and sheets of blank 
drawing paper. 

The whole Course, when completed, will comprise a 
thoroughly Comprehensive and Scientifically Graded System 


of Drawing in the various branches of Art, including /n- 
dustrial, mental, Landscape, Animal, and Figure 
Drawing, &c. 


NOW READY. 

THE ELEMENTARY SERIES. This Series is 

comprised in 48 Cards, neatly inclosed in envelopes of 

12 each, with sheets of Drawing Paper and an accompa- 

nying Manual of Instructions for each set. The sets are 

designated as follows : 

A Lines and their Combinations .... Price 60 cents. 

B Cubic Diagrams... Price 60 cents. 

C Light and Shade .....+.+0+6000++ Price 60 cents. 

D Practical Studies . i 

*,* We shall be pleased to send sample Sets of the Z/e- 
Sertes for examination with a view to introduction, 

on receipt of $1.25. 
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_ A SHORTER COURSE IN 
Civil Government. 


Consisting of Seventy Lessons, arranged in Topics, with 
Numerous tions for Convenience in Teaching. Pre- 
for the use of Common, Select, and Grammar 
By Carvin Townsenp, author of “ Analysis 
of Civil Government,” “A Compendium of Comme 
Law,” “Analysis of Letter Writing,” &c. Cloth; 240 
pages. Price, $1.00. 
*,* By mail to Educationists, for examination with a view 
to introduction, on receipt of 60 cents. 


*,* Tus EpucaTionat Reporter for July will be sent 
to Teachers and Educationists on application. Address 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & C0., 
Educational Publishers, 


138 & 140 Grand St., New York. 
133 & 135 State St., Chicago. 


For the New-England States address 


Manufactory in Brookline, Mass. 


PRINGFIELD COLL. IN. ; 


anager of ew-England 


in Boston, Tremont Street ; — 


GEO. B. DAMON, Gen'l Agt., 


| 
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catalogues address Benj. F. Mirus, A.M., Principal. 
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The Elm and the Vine. 


{From the Spanish of Jose Rosas of Mexice.] 
BY WILLIAM C. BRYANT. 


Uphold my feeble branches 
With thy strong arms, I pray ; 
Thus to the Elm, her neigh 
The Vine—was heard to say; 
“ Else, lying low and helpless, 
A weary lot is mine ; 
Crawled o’er by every reptile, 
And browsed by hungry kine.” 
The Elm was moved to pity; 
Then spoke the generous tree : 
“ My hapless friend, come hither, 
And find support in me.” 
The kindly Elm, receiving 
The graceful Vine’s embrace, 
Became with that adornment, 
The garden’s pride and grace ; 
Became the chosen covert 
In which the wild birds sing ; 
Became the love of shepherds, 
And glory of the Spring. * 


O beautiful example 
For youthful minds to heed ! 
The good we do to others 
Shall never miss its meed ; 
The love of those whose sorrows 
We lighten shall be ours, 
And o’er the path we walk in 
That love shall scatter flowers. 


Classical Study and Instruction. 
BY NOAH PORTER, LL.D., YALE COLLEGE. 


(Read before the American Institute of Instruction, at Providence, July oth.) 

We may assume that it is no longer a question 
whether classical study and instruction shall be main- 
tained in our higher education. The assertions so often 
repeated of late, that classical learning is no longer re- 
quired by the present generation, are now rarely heard ; 
and the confident depreciation of classical instruction, 
in comparison with instruction in modern literature 
and physical science, has already, to a large extent, 
been either qualified or retracted. It is now conceded 
that, for a certain class of educated and professional 
men, classical study is indispensable, and therefore 
provision should be made for classical instruction in all 
the schools of higher education. 

A great diversity of opinion, however, prevails in re- 
spect to two questions ; viz., For what classes of pupils 
Should classical study be prescribed as a necessary, 
or a very desirable element in their education? and 
what are the best methods in which classical instruction 
can be imparted? One of these questions, in a certain 
Sense, involves the other. The answer to the first, who 
should study the classics ? must necessarily determine the 
answer to the second, how should the classics be taught ? 
If classical learning is to be confined to the few who 
may be expected to become eminent proficients in its 
stammar and dialects, then it may be proper to teach it 
after one method ; but if it is to be used as an instru- 
ment of general culture for a larger number of pupils, of 
whom few can hope to become masters of its grammati- 


cal metaphysics or its erudite history, then it is possible 
that another method of instruction is to be preferred. 


I am aware that some of my hearers will hesitate to 
assent to these positions. The thought will at once 
occur to them—whatever is worth learning or teaching 
at all, is worth learning and teaching thoroughly and 
well so far as we proceed. Especially would they con- 
tend that, in the higher schools, it is absurd to sanction, 
or even tolerate any study or instruction which is not 
in the most eminent sense thoroughly scientific. Their 
maxim is—whatever is studied or taught for discipline 
or culture, must be taught in its principles and after a 
scientific method; and this, whether more or less 
knowledge is imparted or received. They urge that 
the object of higher study is training, and whether the 
boy studies Latin or Greek one year or ten, so far as 
he advances, he should follow but one method, and 
make everything that he learns sure and scientific. All 
this is plausible to the ear and the mind. On the other 
hand, it should be remembered, that what is sometimes 
called a thorough and scientific method, presupposes 
that the powers of analysis and generalization are al- 
ready developed, or are ready to be unfolded. More- 
over, it is no paradox to assert that teaching is some- 
times scientific in fact, very nearly in proportion as it is 
unscientific in form, It may prove itself to be philo- 
sophical, by carefully refraining from taxing the powers 
to efforts that are beyond their natural and easy achieve- 
ment ; z. ¢., by shunning, rather than following the forms 
and language of science. 


In like manner, that method of study and teaching 
any branch of knowledge can alone be truly rational 
which distinctly keeps in mind the end which it seeks 
to attain, and then wisely adapts the means of accom- 
plishing that end. Four distinct reasons may be given, 
why the study of the classics should be prosecuted in 
our schools and colleges. These reasons may be sup- 
posed to define the ends for which they are taught ; 
(1) This study imparts a knowledge of the grammar of 
two of the most refined and finished languages which 
have ever been used by man; (z) This study is the 
most efficient method of learning general or philosoph- 
ical grammar ; 7. ¢., of mastering the nature, the laws, 
and the history of language ; (3) It brings the mind 
into familiar acquaintance with the literature, the his- 
tory, and the life of the two most important nations of 
the world, with which, indeed, all the cultivated modern 
races and nations are most closely allied in their lite- 
rature, their life, their philosophy, and their institu- 
tions ; last of all, this study is an excellent instrument 
of intellectual gymnastics, which would be worth all, 
and more than all, the labor it involves, were this the 
only result that should be proposed. 

The inquiry would at once present itself: which of 
these is the supreme or the superior aid? On second 
thought, however, the question might arise whether 
these ends need be regarded as standing in the relation 
of formal subordination to one another ; 2 ¢., whether 
any one of them is properly supreme. A thoughtful 
person cannot fail to inquire, if it is granted that 
mental discipline might be gained by this study, whether 
culture, as the wide and more elevated sense of the term, 
is not also desirable ; and whether this may not, in many 
cases, be more valuable than sharpness and strength. 
It would be easier to answer the question, whether the 
special grammar of either the Latin or Greek languages 
should be proposed as the chief end of classical study, 
no reference being had to the power which it might give 
to read Latin and Greek authors, or even to study lan- 


not be easy to settle the question, whether the mastery of 
linguistic science should be made by any man, the chief 
end of studying Latin or Greek for a considerable part 
of seven to ten years. Were the ability to read with 
fluency, enjoyment, and appreciation, the literature of 
Greece and Rome to be proposed as the most desirable 
end of study, some would hesitate to set it so high as 
to overlook the other advantages which have been 
named. These questionings—not all of them easily 
settled—would point to the conclusion that all these 
ends are important, and that all should be sought for. 
Let this be conceded ; the question will still return, 
which should be supreme—how far, if at all, should one 
be sacrificed to one or all the others? How can we ar- 
range and estimate all these ends in that harmony which 
combines grace and strength—which imparts culture 
and rewards by the consciousness of power? Our in- 
quiries should be practical as well as theoretical. We 
should not conceive the ideal youth, or the ideal in- 
structor, or the ideal university. We should conceive 
to ourselves the actual American boy, the American 
school, and the American college as they are—no, not 
as they are, but as we can hope to make them. 


With this ideal before us, which we may hope to turn in- 
to the actual, let us proceed to inquire, what are the ends 
which we should propose to ourselves in classical study 
and instruction, and by what means can we attain them ? 

It will be my aim to show “hat every method of classical 
study and instruction ts defective which does not propose, 
within a reasonable period of time, to enable the pupil to 
read the Latin and Greek languages with ease and pleasure. 
I maintain that from the beginning, this end should be 
constantly and prominently kept in view, that all the 
instruction should be regulated by this aim, and that 
whatever else is taught should be taught in subordina- 
tion to this as the commanding purpose. I hold that 
if this object is made supreme, all the other ends which 
have been named will be achieved with greater certainty 
and effect, and that this alone can be relied on to sus- 
tain the interest of either pupil or teacher in the’studies 
and teaching which are required of each. 


I must, of course, assume that the instructor is able 
to read easy Latin and Greek prose with some facility 
and pleasure ; that he has a cultivated historic imagi- 
nation with zsthetic sensibility and culture ; that he is 
interested in English literature, and has some familiar- 
ity with the grammar and rhetoric of the English lan- 
guage. It would not be an unreasonable requisition to 
add that he should possess a somewhat familiar ac- 
quaintance with the French and German languages and 
literatures. But it is not necessary that he should be 
an advanced or consummate scholar in any direction, 
provided his conceptions of what he should impart to 
his pupil are liberal and elevated, and that in all these 
particulars he is considerably in advance of his classes. 
We do not require, because we have no right to expect, 
that the teachers of the elements of classical instruction 
should be accomplished linguists or widely read Hitéra- 
teurs, but we may presume that they have formed and 
endeavored to realize for themselves that ideal toward 
which they would direct and inspire their pupils. For 


one, I certainly should be very slow to trust a child of - 


mine to a teacher in Latin or Greek who had never read 
his Virgil or his Homer for pleasure, and who knew and 
cared nothing beyond the correct transiation and anal- 
ysis of the selections with which his own school and 
college life had made him familiar. A teacher who has 


no attainments or aims higher than these, can impart 
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little inspiration to others because he has none for him- 
self. He can scarcely be trusted to teach even what he 
has learned, because what he knows has hardly become 
a possession of his own, not-having been taken up or 
assimilated into his best inner life. 

If I must look at things as they are, and adjust my 
remarks to the actual condition in which many clas- 
sical teachers begin their work, I would say to every 
person who proposes to teach Latin or Greek : Do not 
content yourself with mastering your lessons, even if 
you are certain that there is not a point in the transla- 
tion and analysis in which the most dreaded and exact- 
ing professor would find you deficient, Make it your 


— 


We are not so ignorant or sanguine as to suppose that 
this conception can at once take such possession of 
any child or youth, however wisely trained, as it now 
and then does of a mature and earnest man. We would 
have our pupil so trained however, that no such sudden 
revelation or inspiration could be possible or necessary. 

If we may suppose that a just conception of the re- 
lations of the ancient to the mother-tongue shall have 
been established, we are prepared to follow both teacher 
and pupil in their course. We insist, as the next thing, 
that from the beginning and onward, liberal reading 
should be exacted of easy passages, for the enlargement 
of the vocabulary coupled with the recital to the ear of 


first duty in the first month of your teaching—rather in|selections learned. Let the grammar at first be as sim- 


the first month before you begin to teach—to master so| ple as possible. 


Let difficult and exceptional forms of 


as to read with the utmost facility some shorter or longer| paradigms be avoided for months, and the simplest re- 


portion of a Greek or Latin author, and make it as much | lations of syntax only be recognized. 


In other words 


your own as a familiar selection from Macaulay or Cowper. | it should be a prime rule in teaching that the language 
After this initiation keep up the practice of reading in this}should be familiarized to the mind as a language as 
rapid and cursory way several pages every week, of new | far as possible, and its grammar be obtruded as little 


‘or old matter, in order that the languages which you|as possible, until a certain facility in reading and in 


are to teach may become to yourself living forces in-| writing shall have been attained. 


stead of dry and dead traditions. Do not be content 


I am well aware that the views expressed aye not in 


till some Greek and Latin author shall have ceased to} accordance with the theory or the practice of many able 
be to you a stiff and swathed mummy, and shall have|teachers, and that they seem to run counter to the 


become a living and breathing man. 


In this there is|theory of our best grammars ; but I maintain that they 


nothing proposed which is extravagant or excessive ;|are correct notwithstanding ; that their importance is 
nothing which is not entirely within the reach of the} beginning to be recognized, and that, unless the current 


most moderate abilities and scholarship. 


praciice is somewhat modified, the interests of classical 


The immediate effect would be as intimated, that the} study and instruction will be seriously endangered. 


relations of these classic tongues to our own language 


The opposite theory may be thus characterized : The 


would be appreciated by the teacher as never before.|ancient languages are studied, not for the sake of the 
However carefully such a teacher may have been drilled | language, but for the sake of its grammar ; its grammar 
in the grammar of his own language and that of Greek|is studied for its relations to philology, and philology is 
and Latin, he can never come to regard the dead lan-|studied for the ends of linguistic science, or mental 
guage as a living language till he has learned to read it|discipline—one or both. Some few of my hearers may 
as he does his mother tongue, with rapid reading and in|be able to recall the successive steps by which this 


continuous discourse. 


theory has been put in practice. 


The most of us know 


But suppose this is done and the impressions desired | that, with the advance of philosophic reflection, and of 


have been received, what ought to follow? 


I answer :| positive knowledge, the syntax of the ancient languages 


something which does not always follow, even when|has been more philosophically treated. A better theory 
the teacher has learned to read abundantly and easily ;| of the cases of the noun, and of the moods of the verb 
and that is the constant reference of the pupil by his|has been adopted. More satisfactory generalizations 
teacher to the English language as the standard, or/have been reached in respect to the constituents of 


starting point for what he is to learn in the Latin or|the sentence. 


It is true, the theory of grammar can 


Greek. To this end it is not necessary that the pupil|hardly yet be said to be settled, and the students of 
should have already learned the English grammar in a|comparative philology maintain conflicting theories 


formal way, or indeed in any way of reflection. He|with no little asperity. 


It is not to be forgotten that 


need not have been drilled after its processes, or have|each grammarian has his special theory, which more 


been forced to master its dry and abstract nomenclature. 
Indeed, he may begin the study of its grammar with his 
study of Latin. But it is necessary that the knowledge 
which the pupil receives of the Latin and Greek, should 
be placed in a living relation with what he already 
knows or may know of his own mother-tongue, and that 
the mysteries of case and declension of agreement and 
dependence should be illustrated and exemplified by 
what is familiar to his practice in his mother-tongue, 
even though it has never been analyzed by his thought. 
The teacher’s path is usually smoothed and prepared if 
his pupil has already learned to apply the simplest 
grammatical relations to a living language, even in the 
most mechanical fashion. With this advantage the 
teacher finds it somewhat more easy to awaken the mind 
of his pupil to the intelligent apprehension of what 
grammatical relations signify. The method too often 
pursued, of leaving the pupil to the grammar alone, 
forcing him to commit its rules to memory, and drill- 
ing him to their dexterous application, overlooks the 
first condition of success, which is to introduce to the 
pupil as early as possible the conception that the classic 
languages might have been used by living men in com- 
mon tongues, writing, and speech. Many a scholar can 
remember the time when, after years of mechanical toil, 
such a revelation was made to his mind. Every one to 
whom it has been made can also remember that with it 
there came to him a new inspiration, imparting freshness 


or less affects his views of syntax, so that teachers and 
pupils are constantly exposed, not only to the thorny 
mazes of a highly abstract and refined, logical theory, 
but to be harassed by the discussions of a not always 
amiable controversy. But, passing over this, fairness 
would oblige us to concede that the results of compara- 
tive philology are most important in unfolding the his- 
tory of the inflections of verb and noun. The light 
which its conclusions cast upon the doctrine of the 
paradigms, cannot be over-estimated by the students 
of language or of history. It was not only inevitable, 
but most desirable that these results of the new philol- 
ogy should be incorporated into exhaustive and scien 
tific grammar of the ancient languages, and that the 
most eminent philologists should write these grammars 
anew Every critic and scholar must necessarily study 
the structure and formation of those languages by the 
light of these discoveries, and not only analyze them 
into their constituent elements after the correct theory 
of their composition, but reconstruct them again out of 
their elements in an historic order. No scholar can ren- 
der any but the sincerest honor to the new philology, and 
to the truly scientific grammars to which it has given 
birth, To attempt, however, to introduce the élementary 
student to a scientific theory of the paradigms, to teach 
him to evolve his own grammar out of his own brain, or 
to impose on him the duty of mastering an elaborate sys- 


and enthusiasm to all his subsequent studies. 


ous. That this has been formally attempted, no well- 


tem of syntax, is literally and metaphorically preposter-| -——- 


informed person will deny ; that, when it has not been 
attempted in form, the method of teaching and of learn- 
ing has been directed by this aim, is too obvious to re- 
quire any proof. What has been the consequence? It 
cannot be denied that a useful discipline of the mind 
has been achieved by many students. It cannot be de- 
nied that now and then a good student of philology has 
been trained, that the elementary and higher teaching of 
the classics has been more thorough, and that a broader 
and more scientific foundation for future study and 
reading has been the result. On the other hand, it is 
equally certain that a positive interest in classical study 
among the middling and even the better scholars, has 
been steadily subsiding, and that the capacity and the 
desire to read the classical authors as literature, has 
been steadily declining in direct proportion to the multi- 
plication of the facilities for understanding their relations 
ito history and literature. Other causes have contribu- 
ted, in part, to this result, as the greater facilities for 
studying the modern languages ;—a higher appreciation 
of English philology and literature, the splendid attrac- 
tions of physical science, and the engrossing problems 
of speculative philosophy. But the chief reason must 
be found in the theory after which elementary instruc 
tion has been imparted, and elementary text-books have 
been written. 

This result is not confined to this country. An able 
critic* of university and gymnasial instruction in Ger- 
many, writes as follows: “ For ten years observers have 
wondered and been disturbed at noticing that our young 
students, so soon as they leave the school benches, 
very rarely afterwards take a classical author into their 
hands. For this, not one reason, but two in one, may be 
given. They read the classics no longer, because, 
in their nine years in the gymnasium, they have never 
learned to read them; and, moreover, in their nine 
years they have heard from their teacher, but have 
never seen with their own eyes what fullness of instruc- 
tion, elevation, and delight is stored up in these ancient 
writings. As an offset, the utmost possible has been 
attempted to perfect the study of grammar as a means 
of intellectual gymnastics, by scientific thoroughness, 
from the first day of the lowest form to the last day of 
the highest. It was formerly the fashion to learn by play, 
but the rational method is now all the rage. There is 
this great difference between the two: the first was 
founded on false principles ; the second proposes re- 
sults that are altogether rational, but an aim which is 
the highest of all, may become injurious when it is in- 
troduced at an unseasonable place. Instructors pride 
themselves on being able to explain to their boys, on 
grounds of the historical and comparative philology, the 
origin of every grammatical form and rule, and by the 
same methods to set aside the unpleasant exceptions 
and irregularities, and to make manifest to the youthful 
mind the pure conception of that conformity to law 
which prevails in languages. The inductive process is 
employed even in the lower classes, with similar enthu- 
siasm. The rules are not given to the boy, but he is 
instructed how to evolve them out of his little reading 
lessons. He does not learn them by heart, but he de- 
rives them afresh from every case that presents itself. 
Rector Peter has shown very clearly that such a method, 
though admirable for a mature scholar, is antagonistic 
to the age of boyhood, and for that reason to all the 
conditions of successful elementary instruction. Every 
science requires for its successful prosecution, that cer- 
tain elements should be unconditionally appropriated 
by the mind, and should forthwith be applied with un- 
conscious dexterity. These first steps are essentially 
an affair of the memory, and it is fortunate that Nature 
herself has provided for this necessity, in that, till 
about the fourteenth year, the boy has an unslaked 
thirst of memory, while the impulse to judge and reason 
is dormant in the soul. While it is altogether germane 
to nature and reality, however, at this stage of the boy’s 


* Heinrich Von Sighel: Die Deutschen Universitéiten ihre Leist- 
Bonn: 1874. 
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etl to give single impulses to the power of 
jodgment, as is done in geometry and grammar, the 


chief stress should be laid upon the simple acquisition 

of material, and all questions respecting the wherefore, 

and the why, should be thrust forward to that future 
riod of life which enables the boy to answer them. 

Above all should it never be forgotten, that the boy 
learns a foreign language in order that he may learn to 
speak well, so that he may think well. For this reason, 
he should in the grammars at first be confronted with 
the simplest, and the most easily comprehensible forms 
for systematic development, simply those isolated prin- 
ciples which are indispensable for reading and un- 
derstanding, and with these should proceed directly 
to reading, writing, and speaking. That the Latin will 
not at once, and perhaps never come to us as our ver- 
nacular, need give us no concern ; it is enough if it 
shall again be regarded by our boys as language, and 
not as materials for the science of language. 

We expect more from grammar than we do from the 
mathematics. Besides its disciplinary force, its special 
function consists in its capacity to teach the pupil to 
find the fit expression for the most delicate shades of 
thoughts, and by this means, to render him capable of 
clearness and definiteness, as also of skill to combine 
and to develop his thoughts. These advantages can 
never be reached, if the language by which they are 
achieved does not become to the pupil somewhat plas- 
tic and living ; 4. ¢., if grammatical study, and the prac- 
tical use of the language do not go hand in hand. The 
knowledge of a foreign language is for the gymnasium 
not an end of its own, but an instrument of culture. 
The pupil studies Latin and Greek, partly that he may 
be confronted with the spirit of ancient life, partly that 
he may learn to speak and write good grammar. The 
additions of the modern method help neither to the 
one nor to the other; on the contrary, they withdraw 
strength from both. After these considerations, we 
shall no longer be astonished to learn that the greater 
part of the abiturients who come to the universities are 
unable to read an easy Latin author without difficulty, 
or a Greek author without the grammar and dictionary, 
and that the majority write German in an awkward and 
unskillful style, and many do not know how to write 
even their vernacular with grammatical correctness.” 

We have already observed that these tendencies and 
consequences in Germany and this country have fol- 
lowed from a sincere desire on the part of professors 
and teachers to make the study of language more truly 
scientific and more severely disciplinary. It would not 
be difficult to show that if they are not checked they 
will defeat the very ends which they propose to promote. 
That method of study cannot be healthful in its disci- 
pline which introduces the methods of science before 
the mind of the pupil is capable of severely scientific 
processes, and meanwhile neglects to cultivate the mem- 
ory and stimulate the imagination at an age when the 
memory and imagination are most active. Grammar 
in all its forms is the product of abstract reflection. 
The student who traces its history from its first begin- 
nings with the Stoic logicians, down to the highly arti- 
ficial and severely systematic forms which it has now 
attained ; the teacher who reflects superficially upon the 
nature of the relations with which it requires the pupil 
to become familiar, and the dryness of the nomenclature 
which it forces him to learn and apply, cannot but be 
sensible that the intelligent apprehension of the sim- 
plest syntactical relations is no easy task for the youth- 
ful mind. This task is not alleviated when the addi- 
tonal burden is imposed upon him of mastering the 
theory of case and tense formations in the light of their 
historic changes, and especially when these historic 
changes are made to illustrate a recondite theory of lin- 
gulstic development. The only possible method of mak- 
ng the grammar tolerable is to make the language inter 
‘sting ; and the only way of making the language inter- 
“sting is to stimulate and reward the memory and imag- 
‘nation by the exercise of power. 


The beginner in the study of language has little 
power to reason or to generalize. This capacity can 
be awakened only gradually. He has abundant capacity 
to remember and recite. This he can be taught to exer- 
cise, and as he makes progress he will gain confidence 
in his own capacity and find delight in his own achieve- 
ments. He must be made to study and compelled to 
learn at any cost ; but it is one thing to make a boy 
study what he can actually master and another thing 
to compel him to learn what he cannot understand. 
The teacher after the new method would then find “a 
prodigy of parts”—who has a precocious and one-sided 
memory, or an unnatural prematureness for generaliza- 
tion. Such a pupil meets the demands of the new 
system, and the teacher takes his achievements as the 
normal and proper standard for the average boy, who 
is not stupid or perverse, and he satisfies himself with 
driving an entire class through the unnatural processes 
in which only a very few are successful. And what is 
the result? There is no genuine enthusiasm in the work, 
—there is little delight in conscious progress, because 
there is no exciting and rewarding sense of power. Even 
the prodigy of the class has little delight in the language 
which he studies, as a living embodiment of thought 
and feeling. The drill is admirable, as it must be if the 
exactions are severe, but the sense of monotony soon 
becomes intolerably dreary. The preparation for the 
class-room is mechanical ; the recitations resemble the 
wearisome round of the mill-horse. As the result of the 
whole, the prodigy of grammar—the one boy among ten 
—studies philology and Sanscrit in order that he may 
teach grammar to another generation. Of the remainder, 
two or three become, by much pains-taking, good Latin 
and Greek grammarians, who bring from their studies 
valuable results as the reward of the pains-taking applica- 
tion and the severe ifitellectual gymnastics to which they 
have been subjected for years But they retain because 
they have formed but few fresh and exciting associations 
with the sentiments and life of antiquity, and their impres- 
sions are comparatively feeble of the wonderful precis- 
ion and flexibility of the diction for which the classic 
writers are so conspicuous. ‘Toreada Latin author has 
become, to but very few of the many who study Latin, a 
positive pleasure. To read Greek prose is to the most 
of them a task, and so when the college curriculum is 
over, the majority of the class smile significantly when 
advised to read a single Latin author for enjoyment. 
while the best schdlars respond to the suggestion with 
no enthusiasm, and, with few exceptions, fail to put it 
into practice. The teacher has the satisfaction of hav- 
ing taught the languages in a truly scientific method, 
of having drilled his classes with the most exacting se- 
verity, and sharpened their faculties by the most perfect 
milling process that could be conceivable. He has laid 
a broad foundation, as he calls it, for the future study of 
the languages, provided the pupil, after his seven years 
of school and college, shall give a sufficient portion of 
the following years to the mastery of the vocabulary 
and the correct reading, as literature, of the great mas- 
ters of ancient thought and feeling. 

We contend that with a different method, the same 
or better attainments would be achieved in scientific 
grammar and comparative philology, with the addition 
of a far richer vocabulary, of the power of reading 
ing easily easy Latin and Greek prose, and of an insight 
into and a sympathy with the peculiar life of antiquity ; 
and above all, of a more intelligent appreciation of that 
which is excellent in English literature and English dic- 
tion, and a more refined enjoyment of whatever Chris- 
tianity and science have done for modern literature. 
We contend that the method of classical study and in- 
struction which we have sketched is the only method 
which is truly scientific, because it alone follows the 
laws of psychological development and adapts its meth- 
ods to the changing capacities of the recipient. It is 
not one of the least of its advantages, that it compels 
the instructor to study the capacities of the individual 
pupil, and bring himself into close and affectionate 


sympathy with every new class which comes under 
his care; in short, to be perpetually young again, as 
he must perpetually renew his youth, with the young 
minds and the young hearts which the Creator and 
renewer of life brings freshly to his love and guid- 
ance with each returning year. If the remark of 
Coleridge may be accepted, that the secret of genius is 
to carry the feelings of childhood into old age, it is pre- 
eminently true of the genius for teaching, which in this 
respect, like every other divine gift, “ blesseth him that 
gives and him that takes.” 


Experience as a Reformer. 


BY A. E, WINSHIP, 


Reforms in Church or State are difficult to manage. 
It is like traveling over a Western prairie when the 
frost is leaving the soil, to live at a time when the 
hardened life of conservatism in religion, politics, and 
schools is being upheaved. It is an advantage to those 
who come after and till the light, mellow soil which re- 
sults from these over-turnings, but it is severe on those 
who must be abroad in the midst of this upheaval. 

The school system of New England has been in this 
unsettled state for the past decade ; and is it not time 
for us to study the lessons of experience, and clear out 
the trenches that the surplus moisture may escape, and 
thus give the soil a chance to settle, that we may have 
a system which meets the approval of all true educators, 
that is at the same time practicable and efficient as an 


educating power ? 
THE OLD WAY 


was to take the text-book, consisting of rules and puz- 
zles in arithmetic and grammar, multitudinous localities 
in geography, and unused words in spelling, and teach 
it word for word. It was the teaching of words, not 
in their etymology, but as sounds, regardless of the 
meaning. These words represented the great truths 
lying at the foundation of education, but the ordinary 
pupil lost the truth in its expression, ; 

Reform began by showing the absurdities of this 
method, and the work was easy and the results satisfac- 
tory ; but when the people were aroused to see the 
magnitude of the evil inherent in the popular methods 
of “keeping school,” they demanded a better way. It 
takes a master workman to build upon the ruins which 
a very ordinary man has made, and many reformers 
who had been efficient in tearing down the old system, 
proved amateurs as architects. 

THE NEW WAY, 
which was at length approved, aimed at pleasing the 
child, on the ground that the pupil would learn only as 
he was interested. Oral teaching, interesting text- 
books, and more animated teaching was the result, and 
we thought the millennium had come ; but the pendu- 
lum swung to the other extreme, and the effort to 
please became an end, rather than a means of education. 
Object teaching, instead of being a principle to be used 
in illustrating and enforcing different phases of some 
great truth, became simply a medley by which a score 
of disconnected facts were taught, delighting the pa- 
rents, but dissipating the pupil’s powers. School books 
were produced, not by those who knew best how to 
educate the child, but by those who could best com- 
bine words to please the pupil, regardless of the author’s 
power to analyze and enforce truth, develop thought, or 
culture the intellect; and the person who was apt at 
story-telling, was a more popular author than one who 
was apt at teaching. The result of this new way was 
rejoicing over the display of the exhibition made, but 
condemnation of the results acquired by the individual 
pupil’; and there is as great a demand for a reform of 
this new way as there was of the old. Like moonlight, 
it has an indifferent and reflected beauty, but neither 
warms nor quickens into fresh, vigorous thought. 
EXPERIENCE TEACHES 

that we must interest the pupil in the subject through 
its expression ; that we must avoid teaching unclassi- 
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fied facts, however entertaining; and that we must 
avoid that poetic style whose easy flow does not trouble 
the pupil in learning or forgetting. The old method 
was correct so far as it aimed to teach facts, and the 
new method is correct so far as it aims to interest ; 
and experience teaches us to blend these two methods, 
developing permanent, vigorous interest by leading the 
pupil from one truth to another, day by day increasing 
his interest by awakening new faculties with each lesson. 

We shall combine the best of both methods when we 
classify facts so that each shall develop the mind until 
it grasps the next easily and greedily ; when each 
school exercise aims at the direct unfolding of some 
system of classified facts leading to some great truth ; 
when, in short, the teacher aims to teach facts logically 
and forcibly. 

I am led to write these lines, by perusing a book 
recently issued, which it seems to me comes nearer 
blending these methods than any book it has been my 
privilege to examine ; and I cannot illustrate my thought 
better than by reference to “ Civit GOVERNMENT,” the 
product of the vigorous mind and valuable experience 
of Geo. H. Martin, of the Bridgewater State Normal 
School ; and I refer to its method of treating the sub- 
ject, because it is the method which the author has 
developed, and long practised, in teaching many other 
branches of study. 

The merit of the work is, first, that while the author 
avoids all effort to be pleasing, he succeeds in putting 
every thought vividly and forcibly. And, secondly, in- 
stead of choosing one phase of his subject, and ex- 
panding it indefinitely, he presents the subject as a 
whole, and, by a masterly power of selection and 
arrangement, and condensed style of clear expression, 
he covers the ground that has heretofore required the 
use of several text-books ; and, aiming to teach facts, 
he has prepared the work so carefully as to make it the 
best authority that is published—embodying the exact 
laws and customs expressed in language which avoids 
all ambiguity. 

He begins with clear, sharp definitions, as every sub- 
ject should: because a student without clear definitions 
of terms, is like a boatman with uneven oars, changing 
his course with every stroke. Necessity of society, 
hence necessity of government, he makes the germ 
which permeates every root, stem, and leaf in govern- 
ment, and thus he traces its growth through the conflicts 
in Great Britain and America. He thus opens up some 
new fact in each paragraph, like the budding, blooming, 
and fruiting of a vine. And choosing the Massachu- 
setts branch of the government, he threads it out to the 
tip of every twig, until, as you complete the book, you 
see every function and department of national, state, 
county, city and town government, hanging as fruit 
upon its appropriate stem. This is what we mean by 
reform as experience teaches it; first, analysis of a 
subject in its completeness, so that pursuing it is like 
following the sap from the roots through trunk, branch, 
and twig, until the fruit is seen as the sap, fashioned 
by the peculiar power of the hidden cell-life. Secondly, 
lopping off of all fruitless branches of illustration 
which, like suckers, sap the life of the mind. Thirdly, 
invigorating the mind, by infusing real, vigorous life in 
our language by choosing only those words pregnant 
with vitality. 

In America, the power of veto is with the citizen, 
and the average citizen is more conversant with the 


success and failure of schools in attaining results, than 
we suspect, and he will accept no system of education 
which does not permanently interest the pupil, which 
does not develop the mind by leading from one thought 
to another promptly and naturally, arousing every 
faculty to healthy activity. 

We believe such clear, vigorous, logical teaching will 
furnish the average pupil with all the knowledge req- 
uisite to success in learning any business, trade, or 
profession, enabling him to speak and write easily, cor- 
rectly, and acceptably, making him a citizen, prepared 
praca aga privileges, and enjoyments of American 


‘Politics for Young Americans.” 


A recent number of the JouRNAL contains an article 
recommending the introduction into schools of Charles 
Nordhoff’s “ Politics for Young Americans ;” and the 
Cambridge School Board, I understand, has under con- 
sideration the substitution of this work for one on the 
Constitution of the United States, now in use. Mr. 
Nordhoff’s book seems to me objectionable as a text 
book, for the minds of children are not sufficiently ma- 
tured to separate the wheat it contains from the chaff. 
Quantity, rather than quality, seems to have been the 
author’s aim, and among many paragraphs equally open 
to criticism, space and time allow me to offer the fol- 
lowing only for your consideration. Chapter XII. is 
entitled, “Who Vote, and Why”: 

“ Women, minors, paupers, and insane persons have 
no vote in the United States.” 

“Minors, or persons under age, and paupers are not 
allowed to vote because they are dependent ; and it is 
presumable they would vote under coercion, and not 
according to their independent judgment. Moreover a 
person incapable of managing his private business 
ought not to have a voice or influence in public affairs. 
It is probable that women are denied the vote for the same 
reason—because the greater part of them are in a dependent 
position, and the law takes no note of exceptions. Of late 
there has arisen in this country, and in England, a vig- 
orous discussion of the propriety of women suffrage ; 
at the same ti:o*, that women have in far greater num- 
bers than ever before become independent laborers, 
which is a calamity to themselves and to society.” 

The italics are mine. The first statement is partially 

incorrect. Mr. Nordhoff’s book was published in 1875, 
and he is still ignorant of the fact that women have 
voted in Wyoming since 1870. To consider results 
would be a digression; so I simply refer Mr. Nord- 
hoff to the testimony of ex-Governor Campbell and 
Judge Kingman to learn their excellence. 
Again, is it not true that in American society, two 
classes of women only are dependent,—the daughters 
of wealthy families, and the demi-monde? These are the 
“ exceptions ;” “the greater part of women” are &ss 
dependent, than they are depended upon; it is the 
mutual labor of husband and wife, daughter and son, 
that supports the home ; they complement and supple- 
ment one another’s exertions ; and, let me ask, in what 
spirit will the school-boy return to his mother and 
sisters after receiving instruction so injurious ? 

As the book was written for “Young Americans,” 
and intended, according to the preface, for boys and 
girls, it is safe to assume that girls are to share its 
teachings ;—surely the lesson from which she learns 
that she is naturally a dependent creature,—that inde- 
pendent labor for her is a calamity, an injury to herself 
and society, is not one of self-respect, not one that 
accords with the teachings of this nineteenth century. 
What incentive has she to study the political principles 
of a government, in a work which justifies her exclusion 
from any expression of that interest, while the compan- 
ion at her side is urged, on penalty of “disgrace to 
himself, and harm to the country,” to learn and apply 
these principles? 

Consider the position of a woman teacher,—certainly 
one of that class of independent laborers, whom Mr. 
Nordhoff thinks an “injury to themselves and to socie- 
ty,”—reading this chapter in a school, perhaps, where 
coéducation exists, to girls who may have the worthy 
ambition to fit themselves to enter the class of indepen- 
dent laborers : to boys who are thus taught, that their 
teacher is rightfully their political inferior, and is also 
not fulfilling the dependent position assigned her by 
nature. 

Let me quote, in closing, the two best paragraphs 
the work contains,—one from the chapter “Of Lib- 
erty,” etc. : 

“Laws should be few in number, and simple in 


privileges or immunities to individuals, but - 
eral in their application,” ee 


And the final paragraph in the book : 


structure ;— they should rigidly avoid granting special\' 


“ Bear in mind, nothing Is STABLE except justice ;—un- 
just and unequal laws are liable to perpetual change.” 
May we hope Mr. Nordhoff will realize their applica- 
tion to the question under discussion, and before an- 
other edition of the work is required, he will, from both 
necessity and choice, expunge these objectionable sen- 


tences from a book, that, notwithstanding its demerits 
treats of subjects with which every girl and boy under 
our form of government should be familiar. 

I. M. Keren. 


MATHEMATICS. 


— We have received the following communication from the 
somewhat noted author of Benson’s Geometry, which we publish 
in this column for two reasons:—1. We desire to make all the 
reparation in our power for our share in the dissemination of a 
“ wilful falsehood.” 2. We wish also to give our readers a chance 
to exercise their mental powers in discovering this distinction, 
which we are assured “exists notwithstanding.” 

NEw York, December 9, 1875. 

Dear Sir :—I have this day written Prof. Vander Wyde in rela 
tion to the wilful falsehood which you wrote and he published of 
me. If you do not lack comprehension, you should know that 
when I hold that where there is a course of geometrical reasoning 
which would prove the inscribed dodecagon to be 322, there is 
another equally valid course of reasoning which 
would also prove the circle to be 3X? ; it is very distinct from Say- 
ing that the circle and inscribed dodecagon are equal. Perhaps 
¢his distinction may tax your mental powers beyond their capacity 
to comprehend, but it exists notwithstanding. 

Very respectfully, LAWRENCE S. BENSON. 


To do full justice to Mr. Benson, we will now state that we do 
not understand him to believe the circle and inscribed dodecagon 
equal, but simply that he believes them each to be equal to 32? ; 
but we must confess that what presented itself to his mind as a 
possibility, comes to us as an actuality; and our “ mental powers” 
are not enough for the distinction, unless possibly the distinction 
meant is that usually made in works on geometry between ‘ equal , 
and ’eguivalent.’ If it is not this, we give it up.—[Ep. 


— Comparison of two prominent methods of finding the divisors, 
in extracting the cube roots of large numbers: 

The first method is obtained from an analysis of the formula,— 

+ 3422+ 

Let the cube be 400 077 692 104 563 864. 

Suppose the work done ; the root will be 736854. To form the 
first column, set each root figure down twice, except the last, which 
set down once. 

To form the column of lines, set down the first root-figure ; add 
the first; add the first and annex the second; add the second; add 
the second and annex the third, and so on till the column is com- 
pleted. 

To form the column of surfaces, use each root-figure as a multi- 
plier of the line following it, and proceed as follows : 

Set down the first product ; add the second; add the third two 
places to the right; add the fourth ; add the fifth two places to the 
right, and so continue till the column is completed. 

The number obtained, when any root-figure is used the first time 
as a multiplier, is a complete divisor; when used the second time, 
an incomplete or trial divisor. 

The work, when completed, gives us 253 figures, and will appear 
as follows: 


LINES SURFACES. Cube, 400077692104 563864 

7X7 49* 343 
7X14 147t 57077 Root, 736854 
3 X 213 15339* 46017 

x 216 15987t 11060692 
8x 2196 1611876* 9671256 
6 X 2202 1625088t I 6104 
8 X 22088 16268 5504* 1301484032 
8 22096 16286227 2t 8795207256 
5 X 221045 16287 332425* 81436662125 
5 X 221050 1628843767 5t 65154104 38364 
4 X 2210554 16288 526097 16* aT 


* Complete Divisors. t Incomplete Divisors. 


The second method is obtained from an analysis of the emela— 


(x+y)? = 28 + + 8xy2-+ When completed, the work will 
appear as follows, and gives us 248 figures: 


SQUARES—PRODUCTS. DIVISORS. 400077692104 563864 

fac 

Pd we The ¢ is placed in each case over the last figure of 


' 
| 
| 
| 
: 
| 
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As commonly practiced, the most laborious part of the work by 
this method consists in finding the squares of the root-figures 
already found. But by using the formula (x +-y)? + y2+ 2xy, 
any square may be written directly from the preceding one. Know- 


ing the square of 73 to be 5329, we have— 
532900 
(736)? = (730+ 6)? = + = 541696. 


In practice we annex, mentally, the square of the new root- 
figure, to the square already known, adding the double product as 
we formit. The products are simply in each case three times the 
part of the root already found. Three times each square forms a 
trial divisor; to this we annex the square of the next root-figure, 
and add the corresponding product for the complete divisor. 


It is frequently asserted that the first method is shorter by many | . 


figures than the second, and so it will be if we form each square by 
actual multiplication. But using these abbreviations, the second 
has a few figures in its favor. In simplicity and elegance, how- 
ever, the first method is superior, and the pupil will generally pre- 
fer it. Each of these methods implies some mental work, and it 
is greatly to be regretted that, in most of our teaching, so little 
of such work is required. In the class-room, the pupil should not 
be allowed to set down any additional figures, but be required to 
construct each number directly from those already determined, as 
exhibited in the plans above. After he has become thoroughly 
familiar with the processes, he is ready to be taught the “why,” 
and to make his rule. 


— If a Railroad Company considers $20.00 paid at the begin- 
ning of a quarter as the value of a quarterly ticket, what must be 
paid for an annual ticket, allowing money worth to per cent. per 
annum? If we consider the annual ticket as in four equal cou- 
pons, it seems evident that the first is worth $20.00; the second, 
the present worth of $20.00 due in three months; the third, $20.00 
due in six months; the fourth $20.00 due in nine months. The 
actual value of the answer will depend upon whether we calculate 
practical or bank discount, or theoretical discount. The value of 
the latter will slightly vary, as the interest is considered simple or 
compound ; and in the latter case, still further with length of time 
which the principal is considered as running, before the accrued 
interest is invested. The law seems to consider the investment of 
money as a positive act, hence does not allow it to grow save by 
discreet steps at definite intervals. Mathematically we may con- 
ceive of interest as the function of the principal ever swelling by 
its own accretions. The formula for ordinary compound interest 

Amount = . 
To adapt this equation to the case of constant re-investment of 
interest is usually taken as the work of the Calculus. I shall en- 
deavor to do this by common Algebra, and if there be some awk- 
wardness in this it must be attributed to a desire to avoid the higher 
processes. 

Suppose the year to be divided into » parts: 


Then, amount = I +5] 


is, 


And, log. of amount =log. p -+- #7 log. 1+ =] 


in which M= 


r 


Now, if # be taken as infinite, all the terms of the series after 
the first disappear and .*. log. Amount = log. + Mir ; in other 
words, the amount at instantaneous compound interest is that 
number whose common logarithm is the logarithm of the principal 
increased by .4343 times the time and rate per cent. W. K.D. 


[W. K. D. and J. S. R. make a criticism similar to the following 
upon the solution of Problem VL, p. ror. It is only what we ex- 
pected to hear.—Ep.] 

On page 101, in solution of Problem VL. if what “W. j. L.” 
infers is correct, viz., that because “v2 +v-+ = complete 
square, hence w= 2ew,” the rest of the work can be done in a 
much simpler way than that given. For extracting the square root 
of + v-+w?=9, we have at once v-+ w= 3, that is, = 3. 

But if it is right to infer, as above, that v =2vw, it ought to be 
true in all cases when (¢. g.) x2-++ «++ y?=a perfect square, that 
‘= 2ay. Asa fact, this may or may not be true. 

Take x? + 125x-+-y" = 400, in which +=3, y = 4, and 125 does 
hot equal 2xy, 

Or, 25, in which x—=3, y=4; it would follow 
that 2ry =0; and this might be so if either x or y were equal to 
®. It would follow, too, that if any expression, as x? +-[no matter 
a =a perfect square, the square root of the first member 
ye 

Take an example exactly like the one “ W. J. L.” is solving: 

x? +- y = 126. 

36. 
y=u—w; 


v-+ w? = 81. 


Let 


then substituting, etc., 


Now, if v-+-w=9, and w=4; hence, v= 8}, and 
*=9 and y=8, But this is evidently mot true. The correct 
value of w is 3, and of v is 8. 


“W. J. L.,” then, has no right to perform Problem VI. in that 
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way. Here is a solution which I have Seen: 
x == II. 
7 

Add the equations together, multiply by four (4), and add two 

to both members ; it gives — 
Or, (2% 1) 2-+- (2y-++- 1) 74. 

If x and y are both integral, then 74 is the sum of two perfect 
squares; but the only two square numbers whose sum is 74 are 49 
and 25; hence, (2x-+1)=49, and (2y+1)?=25, or +=3, 
and y= 2. W. F. B. 


Notes and Correspondence. 


WE invite short letters from teachers and others upon any topic 
of interest in matters of education in the broadest sense. Our 
columns are open to arguments, objections, criticisms, suggestions, 
queries, and all sorts of ideas that may want expression, and die 
voiceless, unless uttered through THE NEwW-ENGLAND. We invite 
especially those who disagree with positions taken by editors and 
contributors, to state their objections freely and frankly. To en- 
sure the responsibility of such communications, we only ask the 
authors to give us their real address in a private note to the 
EpITor. 
Pronunciation in Words of Many Syllables. 
To the Editor of The New-England : 

I am becoming much interested in your valuable paper. In the 
supplement accompanying the issue of December 4th, I notice, 
among other things that have been treated during the year, some- 
thing relative to spelling. /ssta child,in order to spell correctly, 
needs go back and forth across a long word, pronouncing it in sec- 
tions of increasing size until, upon spelling the final syllable, he 
is allowed to pronounce the word entire? Take, for instance, the 
word incomprehensibility : 


I-n in 
c-O-m com, in-com 
r-e pre, in-com-pre 

en hen, in-com-pre-hen 
s-i si, in-—com—pre-hen-si 
b-i-l bil, in—com-pre-hen-si-bil 
i i, in-com—pre-hen-si-bil-i 
ty ty, 


Is ¢hat the way to spell it, Mr. Editor; or, in other words, must 
I spell and pronounce eight words to reach one ? 
My Boy,—Spell ‘ bumblebee.’ 
(Boy.)—B-u-m bum, here’s your bum; 
bl-e ble, here’s your bumble ; 
b-e-e bee, here’s your bumblebee. 


The theory may be (?) beautiful, but the practice generally don’t 
by any means agree, it seems to me. A. G. K. 

Rochester, N. Y., December 13, 1875. 

“Politics for Young Americans.” 
To the Editor of The New-England: 

Among the many excellent articles in the JoURNAL of the 4th 
of December, the one by C. B. Stetson awakened the feelings of 
the past in such vivid colors, I feel to respond to the same, by re- 
lating a part of my experience to your many readers, especially to 
the youth. As my means of education were limited to the com- 
mon town schools in the back towns of Maine, more than half a 
century ago, I anticipated that when I met with scholars from 
higher schools, I should find them masters of the most needful 
knowledge of every-day-life.. But to my surprise, I often found 
those who could not solve the most simple problem in “ Politics 
for Young Americans ;” viz, Would a voter, in Maine, lose his 
right to vote for a president of the United States if he should be- 
come a resident of the District of Columbia ? 

Three years ago, being in Boston and seeing a young man much 
elated by leaving Old Harvard with honor, with the prospect of 
soon leaving home to pursue his favorite studies in Germany, I 
informed him I would like to examine him at a proper time in 
some of the most useful knowledge a “ Young American” needed. 
With a smile he said, “I will give you an opportunity.” To the 
questions, How do the members of Congress, and other officers 
of our national government, obtain their office, and the length of 
the term of office? his answers were more correct than I antici- 
pated ; and with pleasure he thanked me, upon the day of sailing, 
for calling his attention to a subject where ignorance would not 
have been a bliss in a foreign land, if he had been questioned 
about his native country, a boasted land of free schools. 

Stetson’s recommendation that Nordhoff’s “ Politics for Young 
Americans,” or one similar, should be introduced into all our 
common town schools, is timely, even if a knowledge of the same 
gives less time for the study of higher arithmetic. HARTFORD. 

Miss Faxon’s Arithmetic Cards. 
To the Editor of The New-England: 

I would like to speak a good word for Miss M. H. Faxon’s 
“Arithmetic Card,” noticed in your columns. There are various 
“cards” of the kind on the market, but none which, to my mind, 
so completely and efficiently cover the ground. The whole thing 
is very ingeniously gotten up; the arrangement of the tables, the 
great variety of numbers, the many ways in which they can all be 
used, whether of addition or subtraction, all make it a very valu- 
able help to both teacher and pupil. The children like it; and 
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there is no greater compliment to be paid to any useful thing in 
school. I have used it a year, and can cordially recommend it to 
any grade of primary schools. With it in hand, the scholar ac- 
quires great facility in the normal use of figures, and soon learns 
how much he can do with it. I hope it will have a large field of 


usefulness. MARY P. CoLBuRN. 


To the Editor of The New-England : 

Where does “ the schoolmaster” hide himself? It would seem 
that the exponent of the new system of pedagogics is secreted 
somewhere in our purlieus—we have so many persistent specimens 
of his peculiar methods! Vide: This in answer to an earnest ap- 
peal for the direct application of soap and water: 

“ Teacher :—that little soar on danny’s head is from a fall he 
ot I do not think it is not Right to be lookin at their Clothes 
overty is no Desgrace yours, "a 
This misfortune for an inheritance :— 

“ Miss ‘Please excuse Tommy for not going to school 
this morning, he had the nose bleed two or three times from his 
mother”! 

One poor little fellow seeming sick, his thoughtful teacher sent 


him home. By return of made came this :— 
“ Miss :—it is not eny Keatching desease, it is the drown 
skittles.” 


To the Editor of The New-England: 

The speech mentioned in an extract from Once a Week given in 
a late number (page 268), can only have been intended as a play 
upon words, and is the very opposite of “ accurate language,” as it 
is there called. Saying, as follows, would make it so: “I have a 
wife and six children, one of whom I have not seen.” 

A Lover OF PRECISE THINKING. 
To the Editor of the New-England : 

If any of your readers were disposed to: answer, I should like 
to ask, within what limit of time a man of note ought to be spoken 
of as, for instance, “the lamented Livingstone.” Might we not 
with as much propriety say, “the lamented Plato or Aristotle ?” 
“The lamented Socrates” would, perhaps, not be quite amiss. 
Would not the omission of superfluous epithets be a great saving 
of time, pens, paper, and ink, to the advantage of good taste ? 

THRIFT. 
A Few Good Words From Educators. 

You will please enroll my name upon your subscription list for 
the ensuing year; as I would not miss the reading of a paper so 
ably conducted, and filled with such admirable articles on general 
education. I am a strong friend and advocate of our public 
schools, and would not have them trammeled or destroyed, either 
by State or by priestcraft. R. W. Fercuson, M.D., 

416 ad street, Louisville, Ky. 

Inclosed I send you my subscription for the ensuing year. I 
shal! be glad to receive the portrait of Horace Mann. I regard 
THE NEW-ENGLAND as ¢he educational journal of the country,— 
just such a paper as should pay its weekly visits to every wide 
awake, earnest teacher. Horace G. Howe, 

Principal Public School, Orange, N. J. 

I am not teaching now, but I have spent eight years of my life 
in the school-room. I enjoy the reading of your excellent paper 
as much as though I were in active service. May you have abund- 
ant success in your noble work. ANNA C. HAWLEY, 

North Columbia, Nevada Co., Cal. 

I have only one objection to the JOURNAL. Our teachers—and 
pupils, too—read it so much that when the numbers are moved 
from the table to the shelves they are not fit for binding. I hear 
many complimentary things from readers of the JouURNAL oF Eb- 
UCATION, and believe that subscriptions will follow. H. W. M., 

Jacksonville, Ill. 

I have had the JourNnaL for the last six months. I am very 
much pleased with it; I cannot now do without. I wish every 
teacher in New England had the reading of it. 

FRANK U. Hart, 
Monson, Me. 

I think the JouRNAL is excellent: worth far more than its cost 

to any progressive teacher. GEORGE H. Cary, 
Principal First Grammar School, Pittsfield, Mass. 

I have found great pleasure and profit in the numbers for 1875. 

Professor Coy’s article, in the last one, I agree with most heartily. 
Ray GREENE HULING, 
High School, Fitchburg, Mass. 

I like the JouRNAL much; would not be without it for four 

times the price of subscription. A. F. RICHARDSON, 
Prin. of High School, Bridgton, Me. 
I think you have reason to be proud of the standing achieved 


by the JouRNAL during its first year. A. W. T., 
Allenton, R. I. 
I am well pleased with the JoURNAL. F. STOFFLET, 


Prin. of School, Monee, Ill. 
Teachers who want a good paper, entirely devoted to their in- 
terests, are hereby recommended to the NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL 
oF EpucaTion.—Chatham (XN. Y.) Courier. 


Topic.—Geological discussion. Principal.— Was it colder or 
warmer a hundred years ago than at present ?” 


Pupil. (Honestly.)—* I really don’t recollect, sir.” 
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CLASSICAL teachers will read with pleasure and profit 
the valuable contribution of President Porter on 
“ Methods of Teaching and Studying Latin and Greek 
Authors.” If it is found that the president’s ideal 
teacher is far above the common standard, it will pos- 
sibly lead some to seek more perfect attainments in the 
method and spirit of their instruction. 


Now is the time to work for THE New-ENGLAND. 
Our friends can do wonders for it with a little effort on 
the part of each. Can you aid your own work ina 
more direct way, than by adding to the number of intel- 
telligent readers to a first-class educational paper. Your 
friends in the profession will thank you for introducing 
them to our pages. Your patrons will become more 
devoted to school work by the reading of our columns. 
The pupils of your schools will find in it that which 
will give them clearer ideas of the true value of an ed- 
ucation. We publish the cheapest, the largest, and the 
best educational paper in the country. Our depart- 
ments for 1876 will be filled by the ablest writers, and 
we must have a host of new readers to enjoy the ben- 
efits of their talents. 


ReaD what our friends say of our magnificent por- 
trait of Horace Mann, and their admiration will cer- 
tainly be increased rather than diminished on examining 
the portrait of Mrs. Emma Willard, which we have just 
received, and both of which we are now ready to distrib- 
ute. Not, which one, but both, is the expression of those 
who have seen these splendid pictures at our office. For- 
ward at once your own subscription, obtain one picture, 
and then send a new name for the other. No more ap- 
propriate holiday gift can be made by a teacher. The 
two portraits are worthy of a place on your study, parlor, 
or schoolroom walls. A little effort will secure both. 
One new name and you will have the two finest por- 
traits of the two greatest American educators, and THE 
New-ENGLAND for 1876. 


Look OUT FOR youR Fires!—The burning of the 
Rice and Phillips school-house, Boston, on Monday, 
Dec. 20, leads us to call attention to the importance of 
exercising great care and caution in the management 
of furnaces and stoves at school-houses and homes 
during the “cold snaps” of the winter. In many 
schools, the teachers have the whole control over the 
fires during the day, and in others, where janitors are 
in charge of the heating apparatus all day, the teachers 
have an oversight, which, in all cases, should be always 
in exercise. The first duty of the teacher is to under- 


stand the working of the heating apparatus in his build- 
ing, and to be able, if need be, to assume its manage- 
ment in the absence of the janitor. The teacher should 
know how to build and regulate his fires, whether he is 
obliged to or not. The second duty is to study the 
application of the heat to the wants of the various 
rooms of his school, and to regulate registers, drafts, 
ventilators, etc., so that the heat and pure air will be 
equally distributed, if possible, to all parts of the school 
building. The thermometer is a necessary guide to the 
regulation of heat, and the principal teacher should 
consult it as often as he does his watch. When extra 
heat is required in extreme cold weather, care should 
be taken that the heat be not suddenly checked by 
closing several registers at once, thus throwing an un- 
usual amount of heat into close proximity to wood-work, 
especially such as is very inflammable in its structure. 
At night all the registers should be left open, in order 
that the furnace heat may be equally and readily dis- 
tributed to all parts of the building. 


THE Massachusetts Teachers’ Association meets at 
Boston next week, The attractive order of exercises 
will undoubtedly draw the teachers of the State to 
Boston in large numbers. When the roll is called, we 
trust that the Secretary will be able to report “ All 
present or accounted for,” and that each session will 
find the halls filled with audiences of teachers, It has 
too long been the scandal of the teachers’ profession, 
that its members were only too anxious to enter the 
ranks ; but when once enrolled, that their zeal for per- 
sonal and professional advancement was quite sure to 
grow cold; that Teachers’ Institutes became the oc- 
casions for teachers to do their annual shopping, and 
to make their annual social visits ; that the patronage 
of the teachers’ journal was the luxury of the few, 
rather than the privileged store-house of wisdom for 
the many ; that professional reading was confined to 
the pages of magazine literature, fashion books, or 
sensational papers. It is full time that teachers should 
refute these imputations if they are false, and that they 
should correct the errors in so far as they are true: A 
profession so honorable, so worthy of public esteem, 
demands the interested cooperation and influence of 
every member to elevate its standing, to give dignity to 
its character, and to use every means and occasion 
within its reach for culture and progress. Especially 
should this esprit du corps be marked and peculiar, in 
a State which has so good an educational history, and 
whose influence as an educator makes her, to a great 
degree, an example for other communities. A grand 
rally at the meetings of the Association will show that 
the teachers’ interests and work are one, from the 
primary school to the college, and that the remotest 
district among the Berkshire Hills has an equal claim 
on the sources of personal and educational advance- 
ment with the more favored centres of wealth and 
literary culture. 


To a correspondent who asks what we mean by call- 
ing the State a secular institution, we reply that the 
State is established for the furtherance of those interests 
which relate to man as a political being. Each citizen 
born under a regular form of government, is clothed 
with certain rights and powers, and assumes certain 
duties and obligations, in return for which the State 
guarantees to him freedom and protection. Wherever 
the citizen is the freest in the enjoyment of his in- 
dividual rights, and wherever the highest protection is 
secured, there the best government exists. So far as 
the relation of the citizen to his fellow can be regulated 
and fostered by law, there legislation has its proper field 
of operations. In matters pertaining to religion, in the 
relation of man to a Supreme Ruler, human govern- 
ments have, of necessity, nothing to do, except to pro- 
tect the perfect freedom of the individual. Should the 
State by its delegated authority, representing the will 
of the majority of the people, assume the power and 


authority to dictate in the least degree as to the duties 
and obligations of the citizen to a Divine Power, it 
would at that moment lose its secular character, and 
become a controller over men’s spiritual concerns. It 
would become the representative of men’s spiritual 
as well as temporal affairs. Keeping in mind the fact 
that all free governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed, let us examine the 
several State and Federal Constitutions to discover, if 
we may, a general principle which runs through all, as 
to the objects of the founders in establishing public 
schools as an element of stable government. If the 
State is other than a secular institution, and if its 
corner stone, the system of education, is other than 
secular, such a characteristic will pertain to that which 
touches primarily and vitally every other interest of the 
Commonwealth, the common school, 

We quote from General Eaton’s report of Constitu- 
tional Provisions, in regard to education in the several 
States of the American Union: 

Objects to be promoted by the State.—Agriculture, arts, 
science, commerce, trade, manufactures, and natural 
history: Mass., 1780, Arts and sciences: Del., 1792 ; 
Ga. 1798. Arts, sciences, commerce, manufactures, 
and natural history: Ind., 1816; Ark., 1836. Arts, 
sciences, commerce, trades, manufactures, and natural 
history: N. H, 1784. General diffusion of education : 
Me., 1820. General diffusion of knowledge: Tex., 
1845. Humanity, general benevolence, public and 
private charity, industry, economy, honesty, punctuality, 
sincerity, sobriety, social affections, and generous sen- 
timents: N. H., 1784. (The same, excepting “ frugali- 
ty” in place of “ economy,” and “good humor” in place 
of “social affections”): Mass., 1780. Humanity, in- 
dustry, and morality: Ind., 1816 ; Ark., 1836. Intel- 
lectual, literary, scientific, mechanical, agricultural, and 
moral improvements: Nev., 1864. Intellectual, scien- 
tific, and agricultural improvements: Ind., 1816 ; Mich., 
1853; Ark., 1836. Intellectual, scientific, moral, and 
agricultural improvement: Iowa., 1846; Cal., 1849; 
Ind, 1851; Kans., 1859; Miss., 1868. Intelligence, 
and stability ; Minn., 1858. Intelligence, virtue, and 
stability : Miss., 1868. Knowledge and intelligence : 
Mo., 1865; Ark, 1868; N. J., 1873. Knowledge and 
learning: N. H., 1784; Ind., 1816; Ark., 1836. 
Knowledge and virtue: R. L, 1842. Knowledge, 
learning, and virtue: Tenn., 1834. Literature and sci- 
ence: Mass., 1780; N. H., 1784; Tenn., 1834. _Liter- 
ature, arts, and science: Mo., 1820; Mich., 1835; 
Iowa, 1846; Kans., 1859. Moral, intellectual, scien- 
tific, and agricultural improvements: W. Va., 1861. 
Religion, morality, and knowledge: Miss., 1817 ; Ohio, 
1851; Nebr., 1867 ; Ark., 1868; N. C., 1868. Virtue, 
and prevention of vice: Vt., 1876. Virtue, and pre- 
vention of vice and immorality: Pa., 1776. Wisdom, 
and knowledge, as well as virtue: Mass., 1780. 


ALTOGETHER the best digest of the free school system 
of the United States, has been prepared by Francis 
Adams, of Birmingham, England, Secretary of the Free 
School League. It has been written for English read- 
ers by an impartial observer and student of the work- 
ings of our schools ; and, while the author commends 
our excellences, he is not blind to the defects and im- 
perfections of our plans and methods. It is refreshing 
in these days of wholesale adulation of everything that 
bears the name of American, especially under the spe- 
cific surname, education, to find a work which treats of 
the American systems as not yet perfect, but as still 
somewhat tentative in character, feeling after, if haply 
they may find, the juste milieu of educational advance- 
ment. Mr. Adams has this one qualification of a good 
author on American schools ; he knows his subject, and 
has studied it in all its phases. More than this, he has 
a comprehensive grasp of general principles, a clear 
analysis of the forces at work, and the results aimed at 
and obtained. He is in sympathy with our free school 
system, which, like a loyal Englishman, he claims had 
its birth in spirit, if not in fact, on English soil. He 
writes to aid the cause of free education, which is now 
in the heat of its sternest battles with the denomina- 
tional schools of England. , 

Mr. Adams believes in local self-government as the 


basis of a free system of education, and he hopes to 
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teach Englishmen the lessons which may be drawn from 
American experience. His first chapter is devoted to 
the relation of the national government to the States, 
of the State government to the municipality, and the 
local provision for schools, and school supervision in its 
several departments. In this chapter, as in the subse- 
quent ones, the author shows an unusual familiarity with 
our school legislation, and traces its historic growth of 
our system, from the New-England planting in 1620, to 
the present wide-spread and advancing growth. A few 
sentences from the topic relating to the provision for 
schools, will show the clearness, the good sense, and the 
fairness of our author:—“ The simple principle of the 
American school laws is that the people can be trusted 
to attend to their own business. In the preliminary 
matter of providing school-buildings, and, machinery, it 
leaves little to be desired. The doctrine of the su- 
preme authority of each district over its own affairs, 
may be pushed to inconvenience, and no doubt it has 
worked injuriously in some respects, notably in the 
multiplication of small districts ; but striking a balance 
between the good and evil, and judging from the results 
alone, it is difficult to understand what better could have 
been devised. There are localities in the United States, 
where public schools are unpopular, but they are, as 
one of the reports says, chiefly places ‘not favored 
with convenience for speedy transmission of news, and 
where the people are still voting for General Jackson.’ ” 
Under “Cost of Schools” Mr. Adams discusses the 
theory of free schools, the provision of funds for edu- 
cation, the abolition of rate-bills, and the gradual as- 
similation of all classes, by means of this free school 
power ; without our system of common schools, he clearly 
sees that we should have been spilt into as many sec- 
tions as Germany before the Empire ; and he regards 
the teaching of the free school, the salvation of the 
Union in our Civil War. In opposition to this senti- 
ment of free schools, the writer sees only one thing 
which threatens the common school — the Catholic 
question. The position of this sect he regards as 
hostile to our system of education, and if its influence 
ever becomes powerful enough, he predicts the over- 
throw of the free school in the parochial school. 

In his discussion of school attendance, the author 
wisely considers the great disadvantages of a new coun- 
try, with a mixed and large foreign population, but re- 
gards America ahead of England in the comparison. 
He believes that compulsion is the greatest want under 
which the American system labors. On religion and 
morals, the legal and constitutional questions as to re- 
ligious instruction in the schools are discussed. Legis- 
lative enactments concerning the Bible in public schools 
are quoted, and the general practice of the schools in 
the several States is recited. Drawing his conclusions 
from English as well as American school and church 
history, Mr. Adams declares that in order to place the 
common school system beyond all danger from ecclesi- 
astical factions, and also as an act of justice, which 
ought not to be delayed, it will be necessary to confine 
public instruction to secular elements, only leaving to 
the churches, the Sunday schools, and other religious 
agencies which are not dormant in the States, the work 
of religious education. The training, examinations, 
qualifications, salaries, and social status of teachers is 
fully and ably discussed, and on the whole the views of 
the author are complimentary to the rank and social 
Status of the profession, while he regards their com- 
pensation as quite inadequate to the value of the ser- 
vice rendered, 

The graded system of our cities and large towns is 
the subject of the last chapter of this able review of 
American education, in all of which Mr. Adams pre- 
sents himself in spirit and statement as a friend to our 
common school interests, in striking contrast with the 
temper and writings of a recent visitor, Dr. Riggs, of 
London, who went home to send back the sharpest crit- 
'cisms upon our work, with the conclusion that it was a 
failure, unworthy of any following. 


THE Rhode Island Institute of Instruction will hold 
its next annual meeting at Providence, on Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday, Jan. 13, 14, and 15, 1876, 


President Chadbourne, of Williams College, will deliver 


an address. 


The full programme will be announced in 
a few days. 


Our Lithographs of Horace Mann 


Receive the most flattering notices from those who knew 
him well, As a work of art, it will be valued by all. 


_ Dorcuestsr, Mass., December 20, 1875. 
I thank you very much for sending me a copy of your fine lithograph of Horace 
Mann. As I remember the subject the portrait, it is certainly an excellent 
likeness of him. The artist has done himself great credit by the manner in which 
he has executed his task ;-and the friends ef education will set a high value on 
the picture of one who did so much for their cause. 
Very truly yours, T. Apams (Oliver Optic). 
Orrice Sec. Boarp or Epucation, STATE 
New Haven, December 20, 1875. 

Your likeness of Horace Mann is excellent. The thanks of the teachers of 
America are due to you for presenting it in a style so artistic and true to the 
original, and yet at so low a rate. 

Yours, truly, B. G. Norturop. 
Stats Norma Satem, Mass., December 20, 1875. 

The portrait of Horace Mann, which you have just published, is admirably 
done. Its resemblance to Mr. Mann, as I recollect him, is excellent. You have 
performed a good service for educators, in bringing out this fine engraving. With 
many thanks for the copy you have sent me, 

I remain, yours truly, D. B. Hacar. 


STats or Maing, EpucaTionaL DepartMENT, AuGustA, Dec. 21, 1875. 
_ Thanks for your generous remembrance in gift of Horace Mann. The picture 
is indeed a fine lithograph, reflecting credit on the engraver for his art, and the 
publishers of the Journat for their taste and enterprise. 
Warren JOHNSON. 


: Boston, December 22, 1875. 
Remembering the Hon. Horace Mann, as I do when I was a school-boy, and 
when he would kindly salute me as I passed his garden, also at seeing him as a 
public speaker, I can say that the portrait of him just published brings him to 
mind vividly, it being very lifelike and with his best expression. 
Yours, truly, S. Epwarp WarREN. 


Campripce, December 22, 1875. 

I congratulate you, as well as Mr. Baker, on the grand and noble likeness of 
Horace Mann, which you will have the privilege of spreading over the country. 
It is a good omen for the JouRNAL to make such a Sow Year’s gift to its oa: 
scribers for 1876. ELizaBeTu Prapopy. 


— We have received from Rochester, N. Y., Vick’s Floral Guide 
for 1876. Inits illustrations and beautiful typography it could hardly 
be excelled. As a florist, Mr. Vick is known in every hamlet in the 
country. He believes not in spasmodic advertising, but in a judi- 
cious and persistent course of placing his goods before the public. 
Every one has confidence in sending to him, and his orders num- 
ber thousands every ‘day. 


CENTENNIAL DEPARTMENT. 


Students’ Work at the Exposition, 1876. 

At the request of Hon. John Eaton, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, a committee of the Superintendents’ Section 
of the National Educational Association was appointed at its last 
meeting, held at Minneapolis, August, 1875, to draft rules to gov- 
ern the preparation and exhibition of pupils’ and students’ work 
at the National Centennial Exposition, to be held at Philadelphia 
in 1876. This committee has given the subject due consideration, 
and would respectfully submit the rules appended. 

H. J. RICcKoFF, 
Superintendent of Instruction, Cleveland, Ohio. 

. H. SMART, 
State Superintendent of Instruction, Indiana. 

J. L. Pickarp, 
Superintendent of Instruction, Chicago, Il. 


CLASSIFICATION. 


All material which may be offered for exhibition will be classi- 
fied as follows: — I. Examination manuscripts prepared according 
to prescribed rules. II. Special work, for the preparation of which 
no rules are prescribed. III. Material arranged and presented to 
illustrate systems of instruction. 

Class I affords an opportunity for the public schools of towns 
and cities, and separate institutions of learning of every grade, to 
compare their own work with the work of ethers, performed under 
like conditions. 

Class II provides for the exhibition of anything that may be 
looked upon as of value in the line of educational products. 
Here no limit is prescribed in time or other conditions of prep- 
aration. As acondition of exhibition, however; it is required that 
the circumstances of the preparation be fully stated. 

Class III opens the door for the exhibition of such products of 
the schoolroom as will serve to illustrate the working of a course of 
study or a system of instruction. In this class the smallest dis- 
trict school or private institution may have an opportunity to ex- 
hibit its plans and ways of working. Here a principal of a single 
school, or one subordinate teacher in a large unorganized mass of 
schools, may submit illustrations of a plan or process of instruction, 
methods of recitation, etc., in one or more branches of study, 
though the number of pupils he represents may be comparatively 
insignificant. 

No contribution will be received in either of the three classes for 
purposes of competition. 

GENERAL RULES. 
1. No article shall be exhibited unless the class to which it be- 
longs be stamped or otherwise plainly marked on the article itself, 
or on the cover containing it. 


2. It is recommended ,that all manyscript work, especially in 


— 


Class I, shall be written on letter paper eight and one-fourth by 
ten and one-half inches in size. 

3- The questions to be answered should be written directly above 
each answer in all manuscripts in arithmetic, and in all other sub- 
jects the same course should be pursued, or the answers should be 
so framed that the question is plainly indicated. The latter is the 
better plan. 

CLASS I.—EXAMINATION MANUSCRIPTS, 


RULE 1. Who may be Examined.—None but bona fide pupils 
of the schools, and of the particular grade of schools purporting 
to be represented shall be permitted to contribute anything for ex- 
hibition in Class I. 

RULE 2. Time of Examination.—All manuscripts to be exhib- 
ited in this class shall be prepared from the first to the fifteenth of 
February. Not more than four hours shall be allowed for the 
writing of a paper on any one branch of study, which time shall 
include the entire work from the time the questions are placed 
before the pupil to the completion of the copy submitted. 

RULE 3. The gronnd of Examination. — The ground or limit 
of the examination shall be the work done within the current 
school year up to the time of the examination and work prelimin- 
ary thereto, according to the course of study of the institution or 
schools preparing the work, which course of study shall accom- 
pany all manuscripts sent for exhibition. 

RULE 4. Questions, by whom prepared, and precautions to be 
observed.—The questions for examination shal] be prepared by the 
superintendent of schools, or some other person not engaged in 
the instruction of the class or classes under examination, and the 
utmost care shall be taken that no information in regard to the 
nature or topics of the questions be circulated among the pupils, 
and,that no intimation of the ground of examination, except as in 
Rule 3, be given to the teachers of the classes to be examined, 
previous to the time of examination. 

RULE. 5. Manuscripts to be exhibited. — All schools, colleges, 
technical school, special schools, and school systems of towns and 
cities exhibiting in Class I, may be represented, first, by papers 
prepared as above from one entire class of each grade in which 
pen and ink are used in writing ; and, second, by not less than one 
paper in ten selected from all the other-manuscripts prepared in 
the examination. [/o¢e.—lIt is to be understood that when any 
grade of pupils, fifth year grade, for example, is examined, all the 
pupils in that grade throughout the entire town or city system shall 
be examined, and that athereafter the manuscripts of some one entire 
class of that grade is to be taken for exhibition, and also one-tenth 
of all the other manuscripts of that grade; and further, that the 
exhibition of manuscripts of entire classes and selected manuscripts 
shall be specially subject to the following rule.] 

RULE 6. Title-page and declaration of chief officers. — A title- 
page, after model (a) for the papers of entire classes, or after 
model (4) for selected papers, shall be inserted in every volume, 
collection, or set of manuscripts designed for exhibition in Class 
I, and no papers shall be admitted for exhibition in this class 
unless accompanied by a declaration from the principal executive 
officer of the school or other institution of learning thereby rep- 
resented, that said papers were executed in accordance with the 
above rules and Rule 7 as below : 

[Vote.—The course of study in some towns and cities is divided 
into eight grades, to correspond approximately with the average 
time taken for completing the course assigned to primary and 
grammar schools. In such cases it will be easy to fill this blank, 
but when the number of grades does not correspond with the aver- 
age number of years thus acquired, it is desirable that the blank 
be so filled as to show approximately what year of the course is 
represented by the manuscripts. In the title page (marked a) it 
might be well to insert the name of the teacher of the class under 
the words “ One entire class .epresented.””} 

RuLE. 7. Headings of manuscripts and declarations of students or 
pupils —Every manuscript of every pupil or student should be 
headed in the pupils’ own handwriting, with his name, age, grade, 
or class, the name of the school or institution of which his class is 
a part, and the date of the examination, and at the foot of the last 
page it should contain, also in the pupils’ own handwriting, a 
minute of the time taken for the writing of the paper, which must 
include the whole time elapsing from the putting of the questions 
before the pupil to the handing in of the copy exhibited. On the 
completion and handing in of any manuscript or specimen for ex- 


hibition under Class I, the student or pupil should make the follow- 
ing declaration on a separate slip of paper over his own signature, 
viz :—" This accompanying manuscript was written by myself, with- 
out aid from any source.” . q 
The manuscripts of every class shall be accompanied by a writ- 
ten declaration by the teacher, or from the one who had charge of 
the pupils of the class at the time of the examination, that the en- 
tire work of the class was done under his own eye, and that all the 
regulations were observed as herein prescribed. These certificates, 
written on separate sheets of paper, shall be sent to the superin- 
tendent or other officer having the direction of the examination, 
They need not, however, be sent to the exposition. (See Rule 6.) 


[The rules relating to Special Products and under Classes II 
and III, will be given in our next issue.—EpIToR.] 


— Gen. Francis A. Walker, professor in the Sheffield Scientific 
School, Yale College, has been appointed Chief of the Bureau of 
Awards of the Centennial Exhibition, The appointment of Dr. - 
Pepper as Medical Director of the Exhibition was confirmed by 


the executive committee yesterday morning. 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
Dialogues and School Entertainments. 


Eprrep sy Mrs. M. B. C. SLADE, Fart River, Mass. 


Little Silver-Hair and the Three Bears.* 


PERSONS REPRESENTED. — BRUIN, an elderly bear, husband of 


BRUINA. BRUINA, an ursine lady, wife of BRUIN. BRUNETTI, 
the son of BRuIN and Brutna. Little 


ScENE I:—A wooded country. Lively Music. Enter LITTLE 
chasing a butterfly. 
Silver-H.—The butterfly’s a gentleman, they say ; 
If so, why does he want to get away? 
I’m sure I do not mean him any harm. 
( Wiping face.)\—Ah, me! but running thus does make one warm. 
( The butterfly rests on a flower. SILVER-HAIR éries to capture it, 
but it flies.)\—There; go your way, you naughty thing. No more 
I’ll follow you. I saw, I’m sure, a score 
Much prettier ones than you.—O what a rose! 
(She plucks a rose.)—A pretty wild rose, too! The forest grows 
More flowers than—Oh! but see, the clouds look black! 
’Tis almost time I thought of getting back! 
(A few drops of rain fall. She throws her skirt over her head and 
runs out.) 
Scene Il :—Jnterior of a cottage. A table is laid for breakfast, 


with three basins of porridge, and beside each a spoon. A sofa 
in one corner. Enter S1LVER-HAIR with her skirt over her head. 


She looks about as if surprised. 
Silver-H.—What! no one here? the doors all open too! 
Well, I must stop, for I’m wet through and through ; 
And I must hope the owners will not mind ; 
Most folks to little me are always kind. 
(Goes to the table, examines the basins, sticking a spoon upright in 
cach.) —The steaming porridge whets the appetite. 
Would it, I wonder, be considered right 
If I sat down and had my breakfast here ? 
I’ve not had it at home; and dear, oh dear! 
I’m sadly tempted by this savory mess! 
( Taking a spoonful.) Tis really very nice I must confess! 
The people living-here, I’m bound to say, 
Have got with them a very pleasant way. 
(She finishes the porridge, then sits on a stool ; the legs give way ; 
she jumps up.) —Well, well! I very nearly had a tumble! 
But still, I feel so pleased, I must not grumble. 
(Goes to the sofa.)—Now, I'll lie down until the rain is done ; 
I think to-day I’ve had a deal of fun. 
(Lies on sofa, draws shawl over her, and falls asleep. Enter the 
three Bears. Bruin puffs and wipes his forehead.) 
Bruin.—Come, now, good people, make a little haste ; 
I want my breakfast sadly. There, don’t waste 
The time. Be quick, you there! Be quick, I say! 
Bruina.—A moment, dear, don’t be impatient, pray. 
(Unties Brunett?’s comforter, he bellowing.) 
Brunetti.—1 am so hungry. O, my dearest mother, 
Pray haste and give me something or another. 
Bruin. (Sits down at table and puts on spectacles.) — 
Hallo! what’s this? Whoever has been here? 
Upon my word all this is very queer! 
Bruina. (Puts aside her bonnet aad sits down.)— 
For me, I really cannot understand, 
Tt seems as if there’s something underhand 
That we have not found out. I must say that. 
Bruin. best look out. teach them what is 
what! 
Brunetti. (Gying-)—Bo, ho, hol my porridge is all gone; O 
ear 
I’m starving mother, oh! I greatly fear, 


Bruin. (Starts up.)—Who cares for what you fear? I'll soon 
find out 


Who has been playing tricks. Ha! look! no doubt 
We've got the thief. See there! 
(Pointing to Sicver-H., who starts up.)—Now, if 1 don’t 
Make that young lady pay! You think I won’t ? 
(Takes up a switch, goes to the sofa angrily. Si.vEer-H. wakes and 
runs frightened from the cottage.) 
Bruin.—1 must declare, all this seems very odd; 
If I had caught her I’d have used this rod. 
Bruina.—To have one’s breakfast eaten up ’s a shame, 
And my poor son is not so much to blame 
That he takes it so much to heart, I’m sure ; 
*Tis more than ursine nature can endure! 
Ah! well, she was a pretty littie maid; 
And I am sure, when all is done and said, 
(Zo Brunetti.)—’Twas after you she came to look, my dear ! 
Brunetti.—Now do you think so, mother? Well, ’tis queer. 
(He admires himself in a glass, rubbing his face and wagging his 
head complacently.—Well, in a crowd, I make no doubt you spy 
A dozen chaps who look much worse than I. 
Bruin.—I was a little hasty, I must Say ; 
But maybe she will come again, some day. 
We'll eat what’s left, then roam the forest through, 
* This simple play will give some idea of the Christmas Masques of the olden 


piece to the “ asque”’ gi 
of Nov. 13. itis taken from “ School S 


To Brunetti-—Miss Silver-Hair, maybe, waits there for you! 
(Curtain falls.) 


waistcoat; over his facea Bear’shead mask ; his 


dashing dress. Brunetti, Bear’s mask, stylish bey’s suit. 
Siiver-Hair, usual outfit of a little girl. 
SuGGcEsTIONS.—In the first seene, dot the stage with green 
branches and artificial flowers. Tie an artificial butterfly by a 
thread to a long slender rod of whalebone. For rain-sound, roll 
peas over a tin-waiter. Obtain bear-masks at any toy-store, or 
make them of pasteboard. 


Children’s Hymn, for the Year’s Last Sabbath. 
et Judah.’’) 
BY M. RB. C. SLADE. 


Once more, like an army encamped by the way, 

We pause in our journey, and rest for a day. 

Like Israel at Elim, by fountains and palms, 

We cheer our encampment with jubilant psalms. - 
Chorus.—F or we’re marching to Canaan with joy and with song, 
And Jesus, our Captain, will lead us along. 


The children that journeyed to Canaan away, 
Were fed by by the manna that fell, day by day ; 
By Thee, Bread of Heaven, each year are we fed, 
As onward and homeward our footsteps are led. 
Chorus.—For we're marching, etc. 


One year nearer Jordan, the beautiful stream, 
We list for its music and look for its gleam; 
Our Leader is faithful, and tender and true ; 
At last he will bring us its bright waters through. 
Chrous.—For we're marching, etc. 


One year more, Jehovah, of turning to Thee, 
Thy word humbly searching thy wisdom to see ; 
Thy dear Sabbaths keeping in learning to know 
The way that thy children to find Thee must go. 
Chorus.—For we’re marching, etc. 


One year more of blessing, one year more of love, 
Still grant to thy children, our Father above ; 

O Leader beloved, still hold thou our hand 

Till with Thee we enter the Beautifuleland. 
Chorus.—For we’re marching, etc. 


Messengers of the New Year. 


7%+ Herald. (A lad in white, bearing a shield, tastefully orna- 
mented with the inscription, * HAPPY NEW YEAR.”)— 

Across the bleak, white mountains, the New Year silent comes, 
Its blessings struggling with the light, to fill our happy homes. 

Its mighty wings bear fondest hopes before the sun unfurled, 

And following in the wake, I see ripe splendors for the world. 
Majestic on its glorious way, it wears no mask of grief ; 

Its glittering train, and angel band, are wearing bud and leaf, 

And golden crowns seem dropping down, and garlands bright and 
sweet, 

Fit emblems of the pleasant road that lies beneath our feet. 


(/nvisible chorus sing softly the first stanza of “Harpy New 

YEAR,” * the refrain dying away in the distance.) 

First Messenger : LOVE.— 

My tribute to the glad New Year 
Shall be a snow-white dove ; 

To nestle close within your hearts, 
And I shall call it—Zove. 

Second Messenger : 

I'll breathe upon the tender flowers 
The life that gives them bloom ; 

And through their fragrance Hope shall smile, 
And cheer the sufferers’ gloom. 

Third Messenger : FAITH.— 

My messengers by holy Faith 
Shall lighten every pain; 

And hearts grown old through suffering 
Shall feel new life again. 

Fourth Messenger : CHARITY.— 

For wayward feet that walk astray, 
My mission sweet shall be 

To lead them to the heavenly gate 
By gentle Charity. 

Fifth Messenger : ViRTUE.— 

The lily buds for Virtue’s wreath, 
Shall be my constant care ; 

And I will deck the modest head 
Of every maiden fair. 

Sixth Messenger : HONOR.— 

I'll gather from the realms of thought 
All wisdom’s choicest gems; 

And they who seek for Honor true 
Shall wear my diadems, 


*“ Happy New Year” is in the first number of * Music Leaves,” from which 


logues, published by Wilson, Hi -Y. Pri 
M. B. C. blade, Fall ier, bak inkle & Co., N Price $1.25. Send to 


the above is taken. P: ¥ hundred ; 
G Bardeen, five cents single copy. Send to 


CostuMEs :—Bruin, Breeches and top-boots, loose coat, flowered 
re may be 


stuffed out to make it look bearish, Bruina, Bear's mask and 
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Seventh Messenger: FRIENDSHIP.— 
My band shall watch the sacred soil 
Where happy Friendship grows ; 
From every seed I cast around 
Shall spring a fadeless rose. 
Eighth Messenger : THE GOLDEN RULE.— 
My lamps shall shine beyond the stars, 
To lead you to that school 
Whose gates are open wide for all 
Who act 7he Golden Rule! 

[An arch or framework ornamented with evergreen, and the 
motto, “ Happy New YEAR!” may be erected, wide enough for 
eight little girls, and the herald, who should be the central figure. 
Each messenger holds a — banner, with the name of the char- 


acter she personates. The exercise closes with the song, “ Happy 
New Year,” in which the whole school should join.] 


Tableau of Paul and Virginia. 
(Contributed by \ W. W. Bailey.) 


“One day, coming down the mountain, I saw Virginia at the end 
of the garden, running towards the house, with her petticoat 
thrown over her head, in order to screen herself from a shower of 
rain. Ata distance I thought she was alone, but as I hastened 
towards her in order to help her on, I perceived that she held Paul 
by the arm, who was almost entirely enveloped in the same 
canopy, and both were laughing heartily at being sheltered to- 
gether under an umbrella of their own invention. These two 
charming faces, placed within the petticoat, swelled by the wind, 
recalled to my mind the children of Leda, inclosed within the 
same shell.”—Bernardin de St. Pierre. 


(For costume for the above, see illustrations in “ Paul and Vir- 
ginia,” found at all bookstores.) 


Wintry Storms.—(Action Song.) 
BY M. B.C. SLADE. 


This is the way the snow comes down ; 
1 Softly, softly falling. 
So he giveth the snow-like wool, 
2 Fair and white and beautiful ; 
This is the way the snow comes down, 
1 Softly, softly falling. 
Recite.—He saith to the snow, Be thou on the earth, 
He giveth snow like wool. 


This is the way the rain comes down ;* 
Swiftly, swiftly falling. 

So he sendeth the welcome rain 2 

Over field and hill and plain. 

This is the way the rain comes down,® 
Swiftly, swiftly falling. 

Recite—He maketh small the drops of water. 
They pour down rain,— 
To cause the bud of the tender herb to spring. 


This is the way the frost comes down,‘ 
Widely, widely falling. 

So it spreadeth all through the night, 

Shining cold and pure and white ;? 

This is the way the frost comes down,‘ 
Widely, widely falling. 

Recite.—He scattereth the hoar-fi .st like ashes ; 
By the breath of God, frost is given. 


This is the way the hail comes down,5 
Loudly, loudly falling ; 

So it flieth beneath the cloud,” 

Swift and strong, and wild and loud. 

This is the way the hail comes down,® 
Loudly, loudly falling. 

Recite.—Hast thou seen the treasures of the hail ? 
He casteth forth his ice like morsels. 


Wonderful, Lord, are all thy works,” 
Wheresoever falling ; 
All their various voices raise, 
Speaking forth their Maker’s praise. 
Wonderful, Lord, are all thy works, 
Wheresoever falling. 
Recite.—Fire and hail, snow and vapor, 
Let them praise the name of the Lord. 
t, Let the raised hands gently 
Raloed hands fall with ridin 


— The wife of the late Professor Agassiz rose one morning and 
proceeded, according to custom, to put on her stockings and shoes. 
Ata certain stage of this process a little scream attracted Mr. 
Agassiz’s attention, and not having yet risen, he leaned anxiously 
upon his elbow, inquiring what was the matter. “ Why, Professor, 
a little snake has just crawled out of my boot,” said she. “Only 
one, my dear?” returned the professor, calmly lying down again; 
“there should have been three.” He had put them there to keep 


— 
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| 
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| 2. Foldhands. 3. 
: right and left. 5. 
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The Kew-Englayd Hournal of Education, for 1876. 
IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We take it for granted that our readers will be interested in what we propose to do for The New-England for 1876. Its first 
ear has been eminently successful, considering the great depression in all kinds of business, especially in that of newspaper publish- 
ing. All that it has been for 1875 it will surely be for 1876. It will not go backward. With a year’s experience, we feel better 
prepared to cater to the needs of our numerous readers, and should be able to give them a better paper than we have done the first 
year, All the characteristic features of the paper will remain intact, but improved, as far as the best talent procurable will do it. 
Some changes have been suggested to us, and have been carefully weighed. One of the most interesting features we propose in con- 


nection with our paper, is 
The Educational Art-Union. 


Forty years ago there was established in England the “ ART-UNION oF LONDON.” Its object was “to promote the knowledge 
and love of the Fine Arts.” It has given-to each of its subscribers for the year a copy of a fine steel engraving of some celebrated 
painting oF work of art, the real value of which has generally been many times the cost of subscription, These engravings could not 
be procured at any price by any except subscribers, and are now held by them at a premium. For example: We wished to procure 
“THE SMILE” and “ THE FRowN,” published in 1850 at the cost to subscribers of $5.00. We found that such could only be ob- 
tained to-day by paying $24. The expense of any print is principally the artist’s work of engraving the plate. After the plate is 
made, impressions can be taken at a small cost. The engraving of the plates of many of the pictures of the London Art-Union have 
cost from $5,000 to $10,000 each. If only 500 or 1,000 prints were needed, the cost of engraving, divided among so few, would put 
the price beyond the reach of any except the most wealthy. Dividing the cost among 10,000 subscribers, it was but a trifle for each. 


EVERY SUBSCRIBER THE RECIPIENT OF AN ART-UNION GIFT. 


Taking a hint from the working of this London Society, we decided to form an Art-Union among our Subscribers. In 
looking over the cost of publishing, we decided that we could make no reduction on o ur subscription price, unless our list could be 
doubled, and each subscription paid strictly in advance, The deduction we then could make would be sufficient in the 
aggregate to procure the engraving of two fine Portraits of Eminent Educators, and to present to each subscriber a copy, 
which, as prints are sold, will be worth at least $3.50 each. Believing that at least 5,000 of our present subscribers would enter 
heartily into a project to double our list, and secure these works of art, we have gone forward, and are now having engraved on stone 


TWO PORTRAITS : 
HORACE MANN anv EMMA WILLARD. 


These two portraits are executed in crayon-lithography, by J. E. BAKER, the distinguished artist, who produced the fine picture of 
Longfellow for the Atlantic Monthly for 1876. As works of art in crayon-lithography. they will be all that money and the best talent 
can procure, and will be an ornament to any school or drawing-room. 


METHOD OF OBTAINING THE ART-UNION PICTURES. 


We believe, if any should be favored, it is those who are already subscribers, and have helped to sustain the journal during its 
first year. We, therefore, shall make a discrimination in their favor, that they may have every advantage to secure both pictures, 

To secure one Portrait.—Every one now a subscriber can become a member of the Educational Art-Union, and secure either 
of these portraits he may prefer, and have it sent to his address, postage prepaid, by us, by renewing his subscription to this journal 
for 1876, and remitting $3.00, so as to reach us on or before Jan. 1, 1876. This condition of strict payment in advance will 
be rigidly observed. No one renewing after his subscription has expired will receive the benefit of the Art-Union. 

Any whose subscriptions are in arrears must pay up to Jan. 1, and then renew for a year, to secure either portrait. 

Any who have paid into 1876 can secure either portrait by renewing for one year any time before their subscriptions expire, or by 
sending a new subscriber. 

To secure both Portraits.—Any who are now subscribers can secure both portraits by renewing first their own subscriptions, 
as stated above, and sending in addition a NEw subscriber for 1876 ; or they can secure both by renewing their owm for two years, and 
remitting $6.00. 

ANY ONE NOT NOW A SUBSCRIBER can become a member of the Art-Union, and secure either one of these portraits by sub- 
scribing for one year for himself, and sending one additional subscriber ; or both portraits by sending, in addition to his own, two 
new subscribers. 

X%@™ These portraits will be ready for delivery Jan. 1, and will be sent by us post-paid. All orders will be filled in the order they 
are received. Those renewing first will receive their pictures first. 


CHANGE OF SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


Hereafter the subscription price will be $3.20 per year, the extra 20 cents being for prepayment of postage. To every one 
paying strictly in advance we shall deduct the 20 cents, prepaying the postage ourselves. 

X@™ The Journat will be sent to every one until ordered to be discontinued, and, if in arrears, all arrearages are paid. Should 
any wish a discontinuance, they will please write us by postal card, a fortnight before their subscription expires. 


Club Rates. 


We have decided for 1876 to give no club rates whatever—one invariable price to all. 
through us can do so at the prices named below. Any who secured clubs for us in 1875 will receive our special terms by communi- 


cating with us by letter. 
-OTHER PERIODICALS. 


Tue NEw-ENGLAND, one of the Art-Union Portraits, and any one of the following Periodicals, can be obtained by complying 
with the conditions of giving Art-Union pictures, as given above, and remitting the amount suffixed to each of these periodicals : 


Any desiring to secure other periodicals 


Per Year. Club. | Per Year. Club. 
$4.00 Atlantic, . . $6.30| $1.50 National Teacher, . . . $4.10 
4.00 Galaxy, 6.30| 1.50 Western Journal of Education, . 4.10 
§00 Eclectic, . . . «© «© « «© «  «  JolO} 2.52 Manufacturerand Builder, 4.50 
2.50 St. Nicholas, «  §§0} §.00 Popular Science Monthly, 7.10 
Gen. 9.75| 4.00 Appleton’s Journal, . + «+ 6.30 
60 Nursery. . .  @20| 1.00 Barnes’ Teachers’ Monthly, . - 3-75 
6.00 North American Review, . 8.10! 1.50 Boston Journal of Chemistry, 3-75 
1.50 Penneylvania School Journal, . . .  .  410| 3.00 Godey’s, + + + + 550 


On application, terms will be given for furnishing any other periodicals or papers. Address all letters to 
THE NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, BOSTON, MASS. 
Make all remittances payable to the Publisher. 


‘and explain the supposed cause. 


Examination Questions. 
HIGH SCHOOL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


INTELLECTUAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Describe the doctrine of representative images, and give some- 
thing of its history. Which of the senses enables us to form con- 
ceptions? Give explanations. Define consciousness, and give in- 
stances of abnormal states of double consciousness. Enumerate 
and classify the ideas obtained by original suggestions. Define ab- 
straction, and show how it differs from other faculties. State and 
apply the objective laws of association. Explain the relation of a 
cultivated memory to an accurate practical judgment. What is 
a syllogism, and what is a sophism? Give examples of affirmative 
and negative syllogisms, and of four kinds of sophisms, with the 
names of the terms in each case. What is the difference between 
direct and circumstantial evidence? Upon what two truths does 
the former rest? State the difference between active and passive 
imagination. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

Topics.—Celtic writers. An outline of the history of printing, 
and of its introduction into England. Sir Thomas Moore and 
his works. English translations of the Bible. Shakespeare’s 
works. Names of the authors of the Fourth Era, with enumer- 
ation and classifications of Milton’s works. Addison’s works. 
Goldsmith’s works. Sir Walter Scott's works. Thomas Carlyle 
and his works, 

Study of Words. — Give the derivation, history, and meaning of 
the following words: Album, assassin, bedlam, capitol and capital, 
crescent, conclave, dollar, expense, farrier, jubilee, locofoco, mel- 
ancholy, orange, passover, quiz, retort, surname, sympathy, vol- 


ume, which, and who. 
GEOLOGY. 


Describe syenite, gneiss, conglomerate, oolite, and porphyry ; 
and state the class to which each belongs. Give the division of 
the sub-kingdom of the mollusks; name the period when each was 
introduced, when each was most prominent, and when it became 
extinct. Describe the formation of coal and coal measures; also 
describe the different varieties of mineral coal, and name other 
minerals containing carbon. Describe the effect of the Appala- 
chian revolution. Enumerate the kinds of rocks of the cretaceous 
formation in North America. Describe the animals of the ter- 
tiary; also state the special peculiarities of the mammals of the 
post-tertiary in each continent. Describe the fossils of man and 
his works. What physical causes may account for the extermin- 
ation of species and the extinction of tribes? Describe the effect 
of waves on the outline of coasts. What rocks of known age are 
found in New England, and in what localities ? 


ASTRONOMY. 

Describe the transit instrumént and its use, How are the dis- 
tance and real diameter of the moon obtained? Describe the zo- 
diacal light, and state the theory of its cause which Loomis pre- 
sents, State and explain Kepler’s laws. What is now supposed 
to be the value of the horizontal parallax of the sun, and by what 
methods is it obtained? Give the history of the discovery of the 
asteroids. What was Olber’s hypothesis respecting their origin, 
and how does the nebular hypothesis account for their existence ? 
Name the planets and the secondaries in the order of their size, 
with approximate diameters; again, in the order of discovery, 
with dates for those discovered within the last three or four cen- 
turies. Describe the position of the axis of the late comet's tail, 
Describe Urso Minor, Corona 
Borealis, Canis Major, Cassiopea, and Leo. Give drawings and 
mythological history of any two of them. Are all the nebula re- 
solvable into stars ? Give the results of the use of both telescope 
and spectroscope. Are the distance and size of the nebalx 
known ? 

CONSTITUTION OF UNITED STATES. 

What are the three forms through which the government of the 
United States has passed? Give dates and explain. What part 
did Rhode Island take in the formation and adoption of the Con- 
stitution of the United States? Write and discuss Art. 1, sec. 8, 
clause 8. [Patents and copyrights.] Write Art. 2, sec. 1, clause 
6. [Succession to the Presidency.] State what provision Con- 
gress has made. Write Art. 3, sec. 2, clause 2. Also explain the 
difference between original and appellate jurisdiction. Write and 
discuss Art. 4, sec. 4. [U. S. guarantee to States.] Write Art. 5. 
[Amendments.] How many amendments have been adopted, and 
when? What causes led to their adoption, respectively? What 
parts of the original Constitution have been affected by them? 
Write and discuss Amendment 6. [Trial by jury, etc.] Write 
and discuss Amendment 15. 

CHEMISTRY. 

What are the peculiarities of the six systems of crystallization ? 
Give examples of the first and sixth. Define isomerism, allotro- 
pism, amorphism, efflorescence, and deliquescence, with examples. 
How was oxygen discovered, and what are the present modes of 
obtaining it, with equations? How much oxygen can be obtained 
from one pound of the material employed, in either case? What 
are the properties, uses, and methods of making sulphurous acid, 
with equations. Describe the manufacture and action of gunpow- 
der, with equations. How does steel differ from iron, and how is it 
made? Name the insoluble sulphates, chlorides, and carbonates. 
Also, give the common names. Describe the most common salts 


of mercury and silver. What are the relations of sugar, starch, 
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and cellulin in the plant? Also, give an equation showing how 
starch is made in the plant. Describe the albuminous plant. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

How are the following measures determined: Metre, litre, 
gramme, kilometre, and kilogramme? What is the value of each, 
expressed in the English system? Explain capillary action. 
What principles govern the amount of friction between two bod- 
ies? What is Newton's law of gravitation? How much would a 
body weigh 2,000 miles above the surface of the earth, and how 
much 2,000 miles below, if its weight be 100 pounds at the sur- 
face? Explain three experiments with a hollow globe and an air- 
pump, or condenser, to show that air has weight. Upon what is 
the velocity of sounds in gases dependent? How does the velocity 
in gases compare with that in liquids and solids? Describe the 
position, size, distance, etc., of an image made by an object placed 
between the principal focus of a concave mirror and the surface; 
draw a figure. Enumerate the sources of heat. Explain the con- 
struction of boilers of locomotives, and the kind of engine em- 
ployed. Describe electrotyping. 

RHETORIC. 

What is the character of the English language in regard to syn- 
onyms, and why? Distinguish between 4i//, murder, and assas- 
sinate. Define periodic, loose, and balanced sentences, with ex- 
amples. Give the rule for the position of the principal subject in 
the sentence : How may inversion be produced? What rules 
should be observed in maintaining the unity of a sentence? De- 
fine antithesis-and metonymy, with examples. Name and explain 
the figures in the following sentences: “Zeal and duty are not 
slow, but on occasion’s forelock watchful wait.” “ Thought in the 
mine may come forth gold or dross; when coined in words we 
know its real worth.” “Presence of mind is greatly promoted by 
absence of body.” What qualities and circumstances produce the 
feeling of sublimity ?” Define the four kinds of English verse, 
with examples of each. Enumerate the different kinds of poetry, 
and give the character and conditions of the epic. What are the 
four points in the form of a letter which require attention? De- 
scribe each. 


STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


— A Turner correspondent of the Lewiston Yournal writes : Since 
the consolidation of the school districts there has been great im- 
provement in our schoolhouses. Four new ones have been built 
at Chase’s Mills, North Parish, North Turner Bridge, and Center 
Bridge. Others have been repaired, and with the exception of 
the grammar schoolhouse in the village, I believe we have as good 
houses as can be found in any small town in the State. 

— The new grammar-school building, Bangor, being now com- 
pleted, on and after January 1 the present select and grammar 
schools will be consolidated into one grade. Applicants for posi- 
tions as assistant teachers in the new grade, are to be subjected to 
a competitive examination, beginning Monday, Dec. 20, and con- 
tinuing ¢Aree days. 

— A correspondent from Monson says, “ Last August a teachers’ 
association was organized in this part of the county, and it has 
held monthly meetings since. Our teachers are nearly all district- 
school teachers, and it is somewhat hard to induce them to attend, 
but we hope to make a thing which is so much needed and which 
may do much good, a success.” 

— The scholars of the High School, Brunswick, have recently 
given an exhibition which netted them the sum of $50.00. This 
sum has been expended for reference books and histories for the 
school library. Miss Annabel Stetson, who has been assistant 
teacher in the High School for a year and more, has been compelled 
to resign on account of ill health, and Miss E. F. McKeen has 
been appointed to take her place. 

— The Wendell Institute, Farmington, has just closed a very 
successful term. Prof. A. H. Davis, of Bowdoin College, lectured 
at Normal Hall on the evenings of the 21st and 23d. His subjects 
were “ Juvenile Reading,” and “The Mother Tongue in School.” 

— An item is going the rounds of the papers to the effect that 
A. H. Kelley, principal of Belfast High School, has been sued for 
breach of promise and mulcted in the sum of $5,000. We are 
authorized by Mr. Kelley to deny the story as wholly and utterly 
false. 

— We regret to learn that Thomas Tash, Esq., superintendent 
of schools in Lewiston, is seriously ill. 

— Miss Emily North, one of the most successful teachers in 
the Auburn schools, and for several years a teacher in the gram- 
mar school, died at her father’s residence in Auburn, December 
14th. Miss North was a young lady deservedly and widely es- 
teemed. 

— We are pleased to learn that Mr. Charles G. Smith, who so 
successfully taught, assisted by Miss Ida A. Dunn, the fall term of 
Monmouth Academy, has decided not to go West, but to remain 
in the State. 

— The duties of school superintendence in Auburn are shared 
by the principal of the High School, and by the committee. The 


. former has the superintendence of the high and grammar schools. 


— The winter term of Anson Academy commenced the 2gth 


ult., under the instruction of Albert M. Spear, A.B., the efficient 
teacher of the fall term.- 

— Fryeburg Academy ha’ about 50 students in attendance upon 
its winter term. 


New Hampshire. 


— The winter term of the High School at Franklin opened 
December 2, in charge of Mr. E. P. Sanborn of the Senior class 
of Dartmouth College. After an earnest contest it has been voted 
to warm the new school building by steam, and the work of putting 
in the apparatus is now in progress. 

— The village schools of Laconia opened on the 6th and 8th 
insts. They are eight in number, one more than during the fall, 
and all but two in charge of those who have previously been 
teaching in the village. The guondam Guilford Academy build- 
ing, in which are the high school and one of the grammar schools, 
has been repainted and otherwise improved. 

— The Union School, Tilton, opened December 13, in charge 
of the same teachers as for several terms past, Misses Gile and 
Chase in the grammar and primary departments, respectively. 

— The village schools at Salmon Falls commenced the winter 
term Monday morning, December 13th, with the old board of 
teachers, with the exception of Miss Wentworth, teacher of the 
primary department, who is obliged to relinquish her school on 
account of ill health. The school has for teacher the present 
term, Miss Mary Fernald. 

— The catalogue of the New-Hampton Institution for 1874-5, 
shows an attendance by terms as follows: Winter 148, spring 186, 
summer 102, fall 144. Total, 580. 

— Whenever we learn of the erection of new school buildings, 
we feel like giving thanks. Groveton is said to have one as fine 
in point of appearance, as any in Coéds county. It is 36 x60 feet, 
with a fine front, containing halls, stairways, etc. It has four 
large rooms, and so can accommodate as many departments. 
Now let the schools be graded and courses of study adopted. 

— A correspondent would like to hear what encouragement the 
committee on our educational exhibit, at the centennial, is receiv- 
ing, and suggests as one means of increasing the resources of the 
committee, that the schools be appealed to, to give entertainments, 
literary or otherwise, to raise funds to aid in making a respectable 
representation of the educational interests of the State. 

— Keene, is divided into eleven school districts. The first 
is the Union district and contains nineteen graded schools, as fol- 
lows: One high, 2 grammar, 2 intermediate, 6 secondary, and 7 pri- 
mary. The “outside” districts have each, one ungraded school. 
All of the schools are now in session. The schools in Union dis- 
trict have their terms regularly, the others, not being graded, hold 
their two or three sessions per year, at such time as will best ac- 
commodate the citizens of their respective localities. 

— The superintendent of the public schools of Nashua speaks 
in high terms of the closing exhibition, last week, of the Mount 
Pleasant Grammar School, Mr. E. C. Burbeck, principal. The 
recitations were for the most part well rendered, the rhetorical 
exercises being interspersed with singing under the direction of 
the teacher of music, Mr. Thompson. There was a large altend- 
ance of visitors. 

— The winter term of the McCollum Institute, Mount Vernon, 
has just begun with 95 students and more to come, which will 
make the number up to a round hundred. 


Vermont. 


— Superintendent Conant is stumping the State yet, with snow- 
drifts, winds, and temperature alk in good winter order. 


— The graded school at Stowe has opened this winter with 100 
scholars. 


— Vermont is represented at Tufts College by thirteen students. 
Among the number we note the names of C. B. Towers, of Rich- 
mond, and A. F. Whitcomb, of North Williston. 

— The Northfield Graded School, with the exception of the 
primary department, began its winter term Monday, November 2g. 
Corps of teachers as follows:—A. W. Blair, principal; Miss 
Anna Babcock, preceptress; Miss Sarah Thompson, assistant; 
Miss Jennie Thompson, room No. 3; Miss Ella Dutton, room 
No. 2. The primary department, under the management of Mrs. 
Carrie Smith, began a week later, Dec. 6; Miss Flora Averill, 
assistant. 

-— Aurick Cressey, of Woodford, cannot tell one figure from 
another, and is densely ignorant in all the other branches of edu- 
cation; yet if any person will tell him their age in years, he will 
almost instantly tell them how old they are in minutes and sec- 
onds. If the dimensions of timber or wood are given him, he 
will tell as accurately and quickly the number of feet they contain 
as the most expert mathematician. He uses no figures, because 
he does not know how to make them, but does it all by headwork, 
as he says. 

~— The pleasant and commodious schoolhouse recently built at 
East Berkshire, was opened for the benefit of the rising genera- 
tion on the 6th inst., Miss Ella Northrop, of Fairfield, teaching 
a select school in the upper story, and Miss Julia Stone, the dis- 
trict school. 

— The winter term of Morrisville Academy, with Professor 


Blanchard at the head, has opened with 120 scholars. 


Massachusetts. 


Boston.—The official vote for school committee is as follows : 

For Three Years. — Warren P. Adams, 26,066; George A. 
Thayer, 26,012 ; Charles C. Perkins, 25,656; John G. Blake, 
24,806; John B. Moran, 24,651; Godfrey Morse, 24,531; Abby 
W. May, 24,415 ; John J. Hayes, 24,292. 

For Two Years.—Jobn E. Fitzgerald, 23,981; Warren Fletcher, 
23,862; William H. Learned, Jr., 17,028; James Morse, 16,156; 
Charles Hutchins, 15,720; George H. Plummer, 15,706; Lucia M. 
Peabody, 15,585; Nahum Chapin, 15,201. 

For One Year.—William T. Adams, 15,094 ; Charles Flint, 
15,097; Lucretia P. Hale, 14,948 ; Lucretia Crocker, 14,752; John 
E. Blakemore, 14,643; P. Lyman Winship, 14,620; William H, 
Finney, 14,413; Ezra Palmer, 14,200. 


— The school committee of New Bedford have just completed 
the enumeration of children in that city between the ages of 5 and 
15, finding the total to be 3,999. Of this number 3,060 are in the 
public schools, 216 in the private schools, and 317 are at work. 
The two cotton factories employ 296 children, of which 211 are 
from 12 to 15 years old. 

— The Chestnut street school, Ware, will be removed to the 
new schoolhouse the next term. 

— Mr. W. H. White, formerly principal of the Brooks Gram- 
mar School at West Medford, has been appointed a teacher in the 
Latin School, Boston. Mr. Stony has been appointed to fill the 
vacancy in the Brooks School caused by Mr. White’s resignation. 

— Milford can number a vast army of children. The schools 
are crowded. A new primary school has just heen inaugurated in 
the Claflin Building, which has eased off the surplus, much, no 
doubt, to the satisfaction of some of the teachers whose number 
of pupils was excessive. The High School under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Silas W. Hale, who for the past five years has been 
very diligent in his labors, has to-day the satisfaction of seeing the 
institution take its rank with the best high schools in the State. 
Mr. Hale is fortunate in his able and faithful assistants, and the 
character attained places the school in a position commensurate 
with the liberal expenditure of the town. 

— At a recent meeting the school committee of Marblehead 
voted to request the selectment to call a meeting of the town to 
see if it would appropriate money enough to build a schoolhouse 
to accommodate the Boys’ Grammar School. When it is stated 
that in the principal’s department there are 1o1 pupils and seats 
for only 92—the balance being festooned around the teacher’s 
platform—the need of prompt and immediate action may be re- 
alized. 

— Miss S. C. Fisher, soprano at Park street church, Wellesley, 
has been invited to take charge of the department of Vocal Music 
at Wellesley College. 

— Francis Cogswell was unanimously elected superintendent of 
schools, Cambridge, at a salary of $3,000. 

— The teachers of Ipswish hold regular meetings once in two 
weeks, and are usually very well attended. The venerable prin- 
cipal of the Female Seminary, Rev. J. T. Cowles, takes a deep 
interest in them, and hasnevery missed any meeting. M. H. Fisk, 
master in the Manning School, is the president for the coming 
year. 

— From the last monthly report of the Massachusetts Total 
Abstinence Society we learn that the officers and agents of the so- 
ciety have addressed 17 public schools, at which 689 pupils were 
present. 

— Rev. W. H. Cook, of Shelburne Falls, former pastor of the 
Methodist Church, has gone to Georgia to take charge of a col- 
ored school, being succeeded by Rev. Mr. Parkinson, of North 
Carolina. 

— The last catalogue of the Worcester Free Institute has been 
received, from which we learn that there are connected with the 
school at present 26 Seniors, 30 Middlers, 43 Juniors. 

— The High School at Millbury began with 66 pupils, six less 
than during the fall term. Five of the scholars are from other 
towns. The school is to be in charge of Mr. Joseph Jackson, 
with Mrs. Freeman as assistant. They have shown themselves 
thoroughly competent as teachers, and enjoy the confidence of the 
people of the town. 

— The closing exercises of Lasell Seminary took place last 
week. Dr. Anna Munroe examined the class in Physiology, which 
acquitted itself splendidly. The exhibition of Free-Hand Draw- 
ing gave evidence of the thorough work done both by teacher and 
pupil. 

— A new and beautiful schoolhouse was dedicated a few days 
since at Long Plain. Address by Mr. Phipps. The school is to 
be taught by Miss Sarah L. Snow, who for the past two years has 
proved herself a very excellent and popular teacher in that part of 
Acushnet. 

— We have received the eighty-second annual catalogue of Gil- 
manton Academy. Number of students, fall of 1874, 54; winter, 
49;—spring, 1875, 34 ; fall, 56. 

— The Christian Institute, Andover, commenced its winter term 
Nov. 30th, with 65 scholars. The foundation is laid for a large 
boarding-house for the institution, which will be completed an- 
other season. 

— There will be no winter term of the Pittsfield Academy. The 


high school will be taught by Mr. D. W. Scates, the grammar 
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school by Miss Myra L. Foss, and the primary by Miss Ella F. 
Dow. Map drawing is generally taught in the district schools, 
written spelling in two, and written recitations in district No. 7. 
George R. Drake has offered a prize of a Webster’s Unabridged 
Dictionary to the scholar in his school who shall make the great- 
est improvement in rank, One scholar has written 1,400 words in 
spelling the present term without an error. 


Rhode Island. 


TEACHERS’ MEETING AT TIVERTON.—The institute announced 
to occur as above, on Friday and Saturday, the roth and 11th inst., 
was duly held and proved quite a success. The weather was pro- 
pitious and the attendance was good, embracing representatives 
from the three towns for which the institute was specially designed. 
It was a subject of regret, however, that several teachers were de- 
tained from the Institute on account of inability te get to the place 
of meeting. Such facts testify toa degree of interest in schools 
on the part of the local school officers, so low as to caus¢ one to 
wonder how the schools are maintained at all. Such experience 
would reasonably be expected to dissipate every particle of inter- 
est and enthusiasm that a teacher might possess. 

The exercises on Friday forenoon consisted of one in “ Spelling,” 
by the commissioner, followed by a class exercise in Geography, 
by Miss Mary D. Livesey, teacher in the Bridgeport district. 

In the afternoon the commissioner presented the “ Study of 
History,” and was followed by Mr. L. W. Russell, of Providence, 
with an illustrative exercise in “Composition.” Miss Livesey’s 
class illustrated very nicely their proficiency in light gymnastics, 
and subsequently were drilled by her as in a reading lesson. Both 
teacher and class sustained themselves well, and evinced good 
training on the one part, and good study on the other. Much 
credit is due to Miss L. and her pupils for the assistance which 
they rendered in the work of carrying on the institute. The ex- 
ercises of the afternoon were closed by an elocutionary exercise 
conducted by Mr. W. F. Wentworth, of Providence. 

In the evening a full house assembled to listen to the Rev. Dr. 
Stockbridge, of Providence, who gave his beautiful and interest- 
tive lecture upon “ A Week in Athens.” The lecture was both 
preceded and followed by readings by Mr. Wentworth, which were 
well rendered and added much to the enjoyment of the evening. 

Saturday but one regular session of the institutes was held, 
commencing at 10:00 and closing at 1:00 o’clock. The topic of 
“ Arithmetic” was discussed by Mr. Stockwell, that of “ Object 
Teaching” by Mr. Russell, and that of “ Reading,” by Mr. Went- 
worth. In each case the point arrived at was to bring the matter 
into its smallest compass and present it in the most practical form 
to the teachers present. 

At different times during the sessions Mr. Wentworth favored 
the audience with readings or recitations, which gave very general 
satisfaction and added greatly to the interest of the meetings. 

The citizens of Tiverton entertained their stranger guests in a 
most hospitable manner, and, we trust, received sufficient benefit 
from the exercises to compensate them for their efforts. The com- 
mittee of the town were all present and thereby set a most excel- 
lent example for the guidance of many of their fellow-officers in 
other towns in the State. They seem to recognize that if teachers 
and pupils are to be interested in their work, that the body by 
whose authority they were appointed and controlled should be in- 
terested first. 7Zhey must sound the keynote. 

Superintendents’ Meeting —Owing to an accident on the Provi- 
dence and Stonington railroad, which prevented the attendance of 
all of the superintendence from the southern portion of the 
State, including the gentlemen appointed to open the discussion, 
the meeting was adjourned to the call of the commissioner. He 
has decided to call the meeting for the 30th of the present month, 
at 10:00 o’clock, a.m. As the subject of the State representation 
at the Centennial will be-brought up, it is hoped that there will be 
a very general attendance. 


PROVIDENCE.—The long delayed subject of a new high school 
has finally been broached in the council, by the presentation of 
a plan by the Committee on Education to the Board of Aldermen, 
on Thursday, the 16th inst. ‘The proposed building is to be three 
stories high, 151 x 129 feet, built of brick, and finished in ash, and 
the estimated cost is $141,000. After some discussion, in order to 
accommodate one of the aldermen, who had not had an opportu- 
nity to examine the plan, it was voted to lay the subject on the 
table till the next meeting, when its should be the special order. 


Woonsocket. — As has been already said, it was not supposed 
that the opponents of a liberal, yet wise policy in school matters, 
could always block the wheels, as this week in both the Bernon 
and Consolidated Districts plans were almost unanimously 
adopted, such as commend themselves to every one familiar with 
the schoolroom, and who knows what are the necessities of the 
work. With these improvements our northern friends will be very 
well provided with school privileges. 


East GREENWICH. — The friends of the academy located at 
this village will be pleased to learn that arrangements have been 
made whereby the financial cloud which has overshadowed it so 
long, and has at times threatened to extinguish it, has been dissi- 
Pated for the present, and that a lease of the institution has been 
made for the next year to the present principal, Rev. F. D. Blakes- 


lee. This ensures a continuation of the present successful man- 
agement, and it is to be hoped, before this arrangement expires, 
that measures will be taken to put the institution upon an inde- 
pendent foundation. 


Newport. — The evening schools have opened with unusually 
large numbers, and the interest manifested gives promise of a win- 
ter of more than an average degree of success in this branch of 
work, From what we can learn of the management of the affairs 
of the schools in the island city, we have reason to believe that 
the committee are meeting with marked success, showing thereby 
that the plan of entrusting that body with the full control of the 
schools and the expenditures, therefore, save the limitation of the 
gross amount to be expended, is a most excellent way. 


CoveNntRY.— Washington Village-—The fall term of the public 
school in this village closed for a four weeks’ vacation, Saturday, 
Dec. 4th." Whole number of pupils registered, 81; average daily 
attendance, 65$. The school has been under the care of Miss 
Fannie M. Lyon, assisted by Miss Ella F. Griffin. This term 
closes the services of Miss Lyon in this school, where she has 
faithfully labored for the interest of her pupils, and won the es- 
teem of parents and pupils, and as she goes from them to a more 
lucrative trust, she will carry with her their best wishes for her 
future prosperity and happiness. The winter term will commence 
on Monday, the third day of January, when the school will be 
under the instruction of Mr. Caleb G. Bates, assisted by Miss 
Ella F. Griffin, both of Coventry. 


WESTERLY.—From the report of the principal of the schools in 
District No. 1, Mr. J. M’E Drake, we learn that they have for in- 
centives to punctual attendance and good scholarship, a “ Merit 
Roll” and a “ Roll of Honor.” The former includes all who 
have been neither absent nor tardy during the term, while the 
latter holds upon its page the names of those who have (ried 
hardest and done the best, according to the teacher’s judgment, in 
both scholarship and deportment. Thirty-one names are reported 
as being on the merit roll; and seventy on the roll of honor. We 
should judge the effect of this device would be quite salutary. 


PAWTUCKET.—Pawtucket has 39 public schools, with 40 teach- 
ers, 5 male and 35 female, their salaries ranging from $36 to $180 
per month. The schedule of teachers’ wages for the last month 
was $1,140. The superintendent's salary is $1,000 a year. The 
school committee serve without pay. 


East GREENWICH.+—The statistics of attendance at the various 
schools of this town tell the story of the slow but sure absorption 
of the rural districts by the centres of population. In the four 
schools of District No. 1, at the village, the number registered the 
present term is 285, while in no one district outside the village can 
there hardly be secured a score of pupils. ‘Twenty-five years ago, 


the district schools would many of them average fifty in attend- 
ance, while the village school was but little larger. 


Connecticut. 


ScHOOL LIBRARIES AND APPARATUS.—In 1856 a law was en- 
acted providing for the annual payment of money from the State 
treasury to school districts, upon certain conditions, to aid in fur- 
nishing them with libraries, especially for reference, and with 
maps, globes, and other apparatus. Under this law hundreds of 
schools have made a beginning of procuring those useful articles, 
which should be found in every schoolroom. The law has been so 
modified as to permit districts of large population to receive in- 
creased appropriations. The entire amount expended within twenty 
years for “library and apparatus” for use in the public schools of 
the State has been nearly $100,000, of which at least three-fourths 
has been voluntarily contributed. The offer of ten dollars to a 
district has repeatedly led to the contribution of twice, thrice, or 
five times as much. One town, a part of whose districts drew from 
the State last year $50, reports an expenditure of over $220 in this 
way, with $50 still on hand for the same purpose. The same town 
has in progress this winter a course of lectures aud other enter- 
tainments, the net proceeds of which are to be used to benefit its 
schools in this manner. 

It is surprising that so large a proportion of the districts neg- 
lect to claim and secure the bounty offered by the State. There 
have not been more than fonr or five years of the past twenty in 
which as many as one-tenth of the districts have applied for the 
State appropriation. A great number have never received it, be- 
cause they have never complied with the conditions of obtaining 
it, and others have obtained it but few times, though every district 
could secure it each year. Some extremely conservative peo- 
ple consider maps, globes, and dictionaries unnecessary in 
a schoolroom, because there were no such things when they 
went to school. A story has lately been circulating in the 
newspapers, to the effect that at a district meeting held not long 
ago to consider the question of purchasing a globe and other ap- 
paratus, one enlightened (?) citizen remarked that “ he did not see 
what use they had for a globe, as there were only two or three dis- 
trict meetings in a year, and candles would do well enough for 
them.” He evidently supposed the globe was to be of glass / 

Some of the larger districts have already very valuable collec- 
tions of apparatus for illustrating the natural sciences. One of 


the latest and most important additions to the apparatus of the 


New Haven high school is a telescope. This instrument was pro- 
cured in Paris, the past summer, by Mr. Paul Roessler. It was 
made by Mr. Wilhelm Eichens, who has recently constructed a 
fine instrument for the observatory in Paris. The instrument pro- 
cured for New Haven is now in the hands of Prof. C. S. Lyman, 
of the Sheffield Scientific School, who is putting it in perfect 
order for its destined use. Its object-glass is 44 inches in diame- 
ter, with a focal distance of five feet. But though of moderate 
size, it has proved its excellence by showing the line of separation 
between the two rings of Saturn, and four of the satellites of the 
same planet. It not only resolves the double star Epsilon Lyrae 
into the two which compose it, but also shows each of these two 
to be double, or attended each by its satellite. 

With this new instrument, the teachers of the high school may 
be able to train some enthusiastic votaries of this most ancient 
and sublime of all branches of science. 


Colleges. 


Yare.—The Juniors are to have the choice between French and German next 
term. . . . The first sermon of the regular course hdld under the auspices 
of the Berkeley Association was preached by Bishop Clarke of Rhode Island. 
- + « On Dec. 18th, a prize contest in declamation took place in Gamma Nu 
Hall. The first prize consisted of a gold medal, valued at $20.00, the second a 
silver medal worth $10.00. . . . Term examinations commenced Dec. 16th, 
and continued one week, the term ending Dec. 23d. 


Bowporn. — The new Catalogues for 1875-6 are out. They are similar to 
those of 1874~5 in appearance and arrangement. We notice that four new schol- 
arships have been added to the list. ‘The number of students catalogued is 
148. - The new song-book, which was promised last term, will be ready 
the 18th inst. The book is to be called ‘* Songs of Bowdoin,” and will be bound 
in flexible brown cloth. The price of the book will be 75 cents. It was at first 
understood that it would be issued at a smaller cost, but the expense of the 
music-printing was so large as to make this impossible. Alumni or others wish- 
ing for copies by mail can obtain them postpaid by enclosing $1.00 to A. T, Par- 
ker, or to J. E. Chapman, Brunswick. 


Amuerst. — Ihe giving of scholarships is to be on a more just and critical 
plan hereafter. All who apply for them must give a full account of their income, 
including what they earn and receive as gifts, and all their necessary expenses, 
such as tuition, fuel, reom-rent, books, etc., and all incidental expenses. 
They must also pledge not to expend anything for tobacco, liquors, billiards, or 
dancing-lessons. 


Dartmoutu.—The bequest of the late Hon. Joel Parker to Dartmouth Col- 
lege contemplates : First, a law department. For this object he has left property 
valued at from $90,000 to $150,000. This is for constituting three funds in sup- 
port of the proposed law department, viz.: An instruction fund, a library fund, 
and a building fund. ‘econd, increase of the Dartmouth College library. 
Some time ago he, with his brothers, established a fund called ‘‘ The Parker 
Fund,” for the benefit of the library. In his will he adds to it the sum of $12,500- 


Harvarp —Professor Bocher has resumed his regular Saturday readings in 
French, at Harvard Hall. . The art club proposes to establish a travel- 
ing scholarship, to be held by some Harvard graduate of recent standing who 
“shall visit a place or places determined by the club, within the regions of ancient 
culture, to undertake such investigation or exploration as may be practicable.” 
‘The necessary means for this foundation the club intends to obtain by subscrip- 
tion. President Eliot and Professor Norton are interested in the plan, and have 
both subscribed. . . . The crew has ordered an eight-oared barge with a 
seat for coxswain. It will be built by Blakey, and be ready when the river 
opens. . . . The rifle match afew days ago was the second match of the 
kind ever occurring in Cambridge. The highest score was 36 out of a possible 
50. . The university nine have voted to change the present style of their 
uniform, by substituting knickerbockers and crimson stockings for long trousers. 
The original gray cloth with trimmings of the college color will be retained. 

. The class of’ 76 has elected the following persons for class-day exercises : 
Theodore Chickering Williams, orator; Charles Albert Dickinson, poet; John 
Baxter Olmstead, ivy orator; Frederic Jesup Stimson, odist. The office of 
chaplain has been abolished. This was a victory for the Puddings, and a return 
to the vicious system of society influence in elections. 


Turrs.—The board of trustees, in imitation of the course pursued at Harvard, 
has passed a rule concerning the conferring of the degree of A.M. (in course) in 
effect as follows: The degree of A.M. will be conferred on such graduates of the 
regular course and of the philosophical course after 1876 as shall pursue, during 
aresidence of not less than one year, and under the instruction of the faculty, a 
prescribed course of study in at least two departments. The condition of resi- 
dence may be waived, but in such case the required attainment must be ascer- 
tained by examination. The degree will be conferred under the same condi- 
tions on graduates of other colleges whose courses of study have been equivalent 
to the courses for which the degrees of A.B. and B.Ph. are given by Tuft’s Col- 
lege. The degree will also be conferred until 1878, as heretofore, on every bach- 
elor of arts of three years’ standing or more, who in the interval has sustained a 
good moral character and has given satisfactory evidence of having successfully 
pursued some professional or literary study, on application to the president one 
week at least before commencement, and on payment of the fee of $5.00. 


WituiaMms.—The last catalogue has been received, frem which we learn that 
there are at present in the college 170 students—seniors 37, juniors 40, sopho- 
mores 50, freshmen 43. 


Wes.eyvan.—By the new catalogue, Wesleyan University, at Middletown, re- 
cords 176 students—62 freshmen and 9 young ladies. The standard of examina- 
tion will be ‘raised next year so as to include plane geometry and nearly all of 
algebra. 

Scuoo. or TecHNoLocy. — The catalogue for 1875-76 made its appearance 
the past week. The whole number of students is nearly the same as last year, 
though the entering class is much larger. The summary as given is: Fourth 
year 58, third 57, second 41, first 80; special students in architecture, 19 ; stu- 
dents in practical design, 25; total, 280. ‘This includes 10 graduate students 
from Harvard and other colleges. The officers of instruction number 38, in- 
cluding, professors, instructors and assistants. Some slight additional require- 
ments for admission are inserted. 

— President White announces that a professorship of Music is to be founded 
in Cornell University at the next commencement, and that it will be filled by a 
graduate of either Oxford or Leipsic. 

— The friends of Bowdoin are endeavoring to raise funds for the establishment 


of a Longfellow professorship, in honor of her most distinguished graduate. 


| 
| 
| 
_ 
| 
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to its pages; Herbert Spencer, G. H. Lewes, H. Sidgwick, Rev. 
John Veun, are among those named. Professor Bain will con. 
tribute an article on the early life of James Mill, based on new 


| the good vintages of Western Europe have occurred at intervals of 


Foreign Notes. d at 
about eleven years, the average length. of the principal sunspot 


™ 


FRANCE.—From a report published by the Prefect of the Seine, 
it appears that the number of insane persons in Paris supported by 
the State, which in 1801 amounted to 946, had increased in 1874 
to 7,072, and abuse of alcoholic liquors was responsible for 32 per 
cent of this total, imposing upon the city an expense for that year 
of 1,551,109 francs. Add to this the support of the wives and 
children whom drunkards leave without resources, and the sum 
total would be materially increased. 

The newspapers of Lyons publish a report read to the Society 
of Medical Science by Doctor Létiévant, surgeon-major of the 


hospitals of the city, upon the boarding-schools for deaf mntes| small company, Which finger of the hand is the longer, the index 


under the direction of M. Hugentabler, in that city. The method 
of this gentleman is to teach his scholars to read upon the lips of 
the speaker the words he pronounces, and to articulate himself the 
words by imitating the movements of the lips that he sees. The 
report states that the pupils of this school are better instructed 
than most scholars of their age in spelling, grammar, geography, 
history, arithmetic, etc. ; and the author concludes that the instruc- 
tion of deaf mutes is quite possible by articulation, and has many 
advantages over the system of instruction by signs, since it ena- 
bles the deaf mute to make himself understood by all, and to read 
from the lips of all he may meet. 

A new periodical, /e Yournal d’ Hygiene, has been established 
in France, by Dr. Pietre Sancta, to advocate the building in that 
country of a “city of health,” which shall conform as nearly as 
possible to the views of the hygienists, and to treat, as well, of cli- 
matology, mineral waters, seaside and winter resorts, and other 
topics of kindred nature. 

Two pieces of sculpture, said to be by Canova, of which one 
is a bust in marble of Napoleen the First, and the other of Maria 
Louisa, have recently been presented to Wells College, Aurora, 
N. Y. They were sent, in 1839, by Louis Phillippe, to a citizen of 
Mexico, and at his death were sold and bronght to this country. 

A commission of French scholars who have recently been in- 
vestigating the subject of lightning rods, recommend the use of 
copper terminal points, instead of those in platinum. 

An important work on the zodlogy of Eastern Asia is 
shortly to be published in Russia, embodying the results of a re- 
cent journey of Colonel Przovalski in Western China, and descrip- 
tions of many new and interesting species. 

— From the Courrier Canadien we \earn that the Rev. M, Pazer, 
R. C. vicar at New Bedford, has found, by a recent computation, 
that the French Canadians in that city amount to 650 souls. They 
have lately made the purchase of a fine piece of ground on which 
they intend to erect a church, towards which they already have a 
certain sum of money in hand, 

— La Republique, of Boston, urges the French Canadians to take 
measures in concert with the authorities from France, so that they 
make a creditable show at the approaching Centennial Exhibition ; 
and the Courrier Canadien applauds the idea, and urges all their 
compatriots to unite their various societies, and work together for 
an object so praiseworthy. 

— Ata recent meeting of the British Association an interesting 
paper, by Prof. W. Stanley Jevons, was read on “ The influence of 
the Sunspot Period on the price of Corn.” Alluding to the at- 
tempts to trace a connection between the price of corn and the 
variations in the sunspots during the last and present centuries, it 


was mentioned that it had been pointed out by Mr. Schuster that 


period. It is also shown that the commercial panics during the 
last fifty-four years have occurred in a distinctly periodic manner, 
once in about 10°8 years, nearly coinciding with the length of the 
sunspot period. If this variation of the solar spots depends, as 
maintained by Prof. Balfour Stewart, on the configurations of the 


commercial disasters. 
— Dr. Alexander Ecker, a professor at Freiburg, Baden, has 


written a suggestive paper entitled “ Remarks upon a fluctuating 
character in the Human Hand.” If the question were asked in a 


finger or the ring finger, the fourth? few would be able to answer 


mar, Notes and Vocabulary. 


and special inquiries. 


New Publications. 


planets, these configurations appear to be the remote cause of A Latin GRAMMAR. By B. L. Gildersleeve, Ph.D. (Géttingen), . 
LL.D., Professor of Greek in the University of Virginia. 5 
versity Publishing Company, New York and Baltimore ; 1875, 
(Revised Edition). 
A Latin READER; with References to the Editor’s Latin Gram- 
By B. L. Gildersleeve, Ph.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Greek in the University of Virginia. Uni- 
versity Publishing Company, New York and Baltimore; 1875. 


4 
ni- 


without looking at the members, because it appears they varyin| , | PRIMER; Introductory to Gildersleeve’s Latin Series. 


different individuals. By experiments it has been proved that, 
among negroes, the majority bad the ring finger the longer; while 
among Europeans, no conclusions have yet been arrived at. The 


University of Virginia. 
York and Baltimore; 1875. 


By B. L. Gildersleeve, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Greek in the 
University Publishing Company, New 


same difference exists among celebrated statues and pictures: in| A LaTin EXERCISE Book; especially adapted to Gildersleeve’s 


the Dying Gladiator, the Venus de Medici, the index is the longer ; 
in the Apollo Belvidere, there is no appreciable difference ; whlie 
in the extended hand of a powerful man by Albert Diirer, the ring 
finger is the longer. The longest, and least mobile finger is the 
middle one ; the shortest, and most mobile is the thumb or pollex ; 


Latin Grammar; with Parallel References of Allen and Green- 
ough; Andrews and Stoddard; Bullions and Mortis ; and Hark- 
ness. By B. L. Gildersleeve, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Greek 
in the University of Virginia. University Publishing Com. 
pany, New York and Baltimore; 1875. 


The University of Virginia has been fortunate in its professors. 


next in order of mobility come the little finger, the ring finger, and,| prof. George Long, one of the most eminent of living English 


lastly, the index, or forefinger. 


scholars, the editor of the best edition we have in English of 


— A correspondent of an English paper, referring to the curious | Cicero’s Orations, began his career at the University of Virginia. 
fact that there is no important street or square in London that | Thomas Hewitt Key, who died the last week in London, was for 


bears the name of Shakespeare, states that no public statue of|some years professor in the same college. 


He was one of the 


Milton is to be found in London, or anywhere in England, although | best Latin scholars in England, and his Latin Grammar is one of 
the great English epic poet was emphatically a Londoner, since he | the highest authorities, Prof. Donaldson to the contrary notwith- 
was born there, passed the most of his life, and died and was} standing. Prof. Gessner Harrison has given the country a stand- 


buried there, 


ard Latin Grammar, and an elaborate work upon the Greek prepo- 


— The London Atheneum states that adaptations of the best) sitions, the most thorough, we believe, that has been written in 
English text-books on Geography, and physical science, are being | America. And now we have from the same university, from the 
published monthly in Japan, and have a wide circulation, although | pen of Prof. Gildersleeve, an entire series of elementary books 
the translators find much difficulty in expressing in Japanese the | for the study of Latin. 


European words used to denote recent discoveries and scientific 
terms. 


The edition of the Grammar before us is a revision and enlarge- 
ment of the first edition ; so much so as to constitute, in a measure, 


— From the London Athenaeum, we learn that the life of the|anew work. Prof. Gildersleeve has not written at the bidding of 
great philosopher, John Locke, by Mr. H. R. Fox Bourne, is to/|a book publisher merely, but because he had something to say, 
be published very shortly, A large number of letters of Locke, | and he has given us a grammar second to none in the country. 
and of those addregsed to him which have mever been printed, will | Did our limits permit, we should be glad to go into an extended 
appear in the new work; besides some original maruscripts of| examination of the work. We have examined and re-examined 
short treatises not published, among them‘ An Essay concerning | some of the test portions of the volume with constantly increasing 
Toleration,” and a collection of medical mémoirs, and notes con-| delight. We have not seen conditional sentences so clearly or so 
necting him as a joint-worker with Thomas Sydenham, “the father | satisfactorily treated as in the work before us. We are not sure 


of English medicine.” 

— A complete scientific description of the Argentine Republic 
is in course of preparation by Dr. Burmeister, director of the Na- 
tional Museum of Buenos Ayres, The first volume of history and 
geography is in press, and the second of meteorology, physical 
geography and biology will soon be completed: the work is in 
German, but a French translation is to be made. The same savan- 
is preparing, likewise, a description of a complete skeleton of the 
Fossil Horse of Buenos Ayres, of which but fragmentary portions 
are thus far known. 


that we ought not to include the whole syntax in this remark. Of 
this we are certain: no teacher can afford to do without it. If he 
does not adopt Prof. Gildersleeve’s views in every case, he will 
feel clearer and stronger for having studied them. 

We had marked some points for discussion, but we have con- 
cluded that we can use our space for a better purpose. 
plaining the expressions med interest, and med véfert, for ex- 
ample, we prefer to follow the lead of Prof. Key, rather than that 
of Profs. Madvig and Gildersleeve. 


The Reader Exercise Book and Primer are well adapted to the 


In ex- 


— The new psychological and philosophical quarterly, which is | purposes for which they were intended. The Reader strikes us as 
to bear the title of A/ind, is announced to appear in January, and |a remarkably fine piece of work, and as a decided improvement 
some of the most distinguished writers in England will contribute on the general works of that class. 
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Stores. N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
191 Fulton St, Cor. Church. 


Maynard & 


For Schools, Colleges, and ali Business Purposes. 
UNRIVALED. 13 


rand Tin, 


Superior Bells of Co 


mounted with the best 
ings, for Churches, 
‘'actories, 


Lllustrated Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second St.,Cincinnati. 


FIRST-CLASS WHITE BRISTOL 
Af VISITING CARDS, ait 10 varieties 


with your name neatly printed on them all, sent post-paid to 
any address by RETURN MAIL, upon receipt of 25 Cts. 
Sample sheet, of 60 different designs for printing, sent with 
each new order. WwW. C. CANNON, 
46 Kneeland St., Boston, Mass. 
[State where you saw this advertisement. ] 14 eb 


THE CELEBRATED 


SILICATE 


For Slate or Lead Pencil, 
Adopted and extensively USED 
for the last Six Vears by tue 


Boards of Education 


New York, Philadelphia, 

many Cities, Towns, Schools. 

Leading Book Stores and 

Stationerskeepthem (Staple,) 

ode cate Book Slate Co., 

191 Fulton St., cor. Church, 
free, Sample toT 


AWYER DRAWING RULES, 
Scholars in Freehand Drawing in the Grammar and 
i Schools. Prof. Walter Smith says “ they are 
wanted.” i the receipt 


ples sent by mail on 
of 10 cents, by JOHN S. E. ROGE Gloucester, Mass, 


fork s wets 
or \ CK BOA! 
= 
Noyes’ Writing Inks, 
| 
— 
BOOK! 
| 
| | mall 
| 


NEW-ENGLAND 3O0URNAL OF EDUCATION. 


NOW READY. 


A Revised and Improved Edition 


odmerivay 
Hnion 
Speaker, 


BY 
JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., 


Late Supt. of the Public Schools of Boston, 


In a new and elegant style of binding 
— doth, black, and gold —at the 


Reduced Price of $2.00. 


Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


» ADDRESS 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


25 and 29 Cornhill, 
48 BOSTON. 


MOISTURE PROOF 
TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the School Room.) 


These Slates are fast superseding all imitations of Slates, 
even the stone slate itself, which has so jong been in use. 
The advantages of these Slates over all other imitations 
are of the greatest importance. They are the only imitation 
of a slate surface ever made that will stand the application of 
water and the usage to which slates in schools are sey 
without the surface being injured, besides being Li 
Noiseless, and Du le. These valuable Cae! 
tions, combined with the cheapness, cannot fail to male i it 
the siate that will be in general use in all the schools. An 
important fact should borne in mind, that school furni- 
pee damaged in the use of the common slate, such 

scratching the desk, etc.; in using our Slate 
Tablet a : thing cannot occur, the cases being covered 
with a prepared flock, and are 


like velvet in 
fectly noiseless. We have sold many thousands ef 
slates with stiff covers bound in cloth, which have given sat- 
isfaction as regards wear and use. The fresent style of 
tale recently adopted and reduced the 
brings it wit in the means of every child. We ap- 
let af our Moisture Proof Slates: 


A for imtroduction into 
schoo! copies ished (postage 
receipt of the price marked against each size. —_— 
AMERICAN TABLET MANUP’G CO., 

29 Brattle Street, Boston, Mass. 


OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. 
ERASABLE SPELLING 


Composition or Dictation 
Exercise Tablet, 


Dictative Ex- 


the made. 1 ily oper! 
ever t wi ly 
tablet is also coated wich a erasable water 


copy mailed 
of the retail price, 10 cents. pa har Fa a lib- 
t will be made. Address, 


American Tablet M’f’g Co., 


29 Brattle St., Boston, Maas. 


_HENS LAY. 


make Lay, made from Fresh Blood, 


‘feat, dried and nd to a Sweet Meal. 
Fowls like it very Trial 


FOR 


We cordially invite the attention of all 


65 cents per in? poe Clubs of six and over to one 
BEREAN LESS LESSON LEAF. Monthly. 5% cts. per year. 


Containing all the Lessons for 1876. Fes 


Monthly. 


Clubs of six or “ 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, | 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS 


To the Berean Series of International Lessons and ‘Teachers’ Aids for 1876,, The series are used by representative 

Snnday-schools of all denominations, and receive the warmest commendations from them. 
BEREAN SERIES. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL Monthly. Single copy, 


BEREAN QUESTION 


cents ...- 
ell bound with board covers. 


HELPS FOR TEACHERS. 


THE NORMAL CLASS. 
“ For the advanced ranks of Sunday-school Workers.” 


THE SUNDAY- SCHOOL as 


*,* The subscription prices given above include the postage, which the Publishers are required to prepay. 
Address, for New England, 


PICTURE LESSON PAPER. Monthly. 26 cts. © 
BEREAN LEAF CLUSTER. Quarterly. $4.00 “ 


BOOK... 
.....Containing the same, sxter/eaved. Per copy, 40 cents. 


WHEDON'S COMMENTARY, Old Testament. Wols. 3 and 4. Each 


ce 40 Cents each. 


J. MAGEE, Agent, 


PUBLISH 
= WORLD Series of Geographies, complete in 
numbers. 


& GREENOUGH’S pris- 
ing a Preparatory Course ; exten- 
sively Schools and Colleges. 
Goodwin's, White’s, Whiton’s, Leighton’s, and 
Liddell & Scott’s Greek, 


Hudson’s School Shakespeares, separate 
tures ; Books a and Prose (Burke, Webuicr, 


SCHOOL 


A REPRESENTATIVE 
Western School Journal. 


THE INDIANA SCHOOL JOURNAL 


Is conceded te be one of the best Educa- 
tional Journals in the country, and but 
few others have so extensive a circulation. 

It is particularly distinguished for being 
PRACTICAL. Every number contains some- 
thing that teachers take to the school- 
room, and use in their everyday work. 

For specimen copy, send stamp to the 


editor, 
A. BELL, 
INDIANAPOLIS. 


49 b 


“IN DIANA 


Price, $1.50. 
Club rate, $1.25. 


HO WANT the best Educational Paper, one that 
will help them in their schoolrooms, giving practical arti- 


these | cles on Discipline, the Kindergarten, Object-teaching, Ven- 


tilation, Drawing, etc., showing how to interest their pupils, 
—with news from all parts of the country—with articles de- 
scribing the places and methods employed in our best schools, 
especially those of New York City—with no long-winded and 
tedious essays, but such as keep the actual work of the school- 
room in view—a paper that believes in live teaching by live 
teachers—or 


TEACHERS 


who want employment that will pay them as well as teaching 
and sometimes much better ; — all these should send ten cents 
for two copies of the New-York School Journal, 17 
Warren Street, New York. 49b 


WINTHROP 
Wrought Iron Furnace. 


This superior heater has been fully tested for three years, | *° 
and especially the past severe Winter, where in 


CHURCHES & SCHOOL-HOUSES 


it has given unbounded satis- 
faction for its pleasant and powerful heat with a small amount 
of fuel. It is managed, and keeps a continual fire all 
Winter. Send for Circular to 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 
8 98 North Street, BOSTON. 


Turkish Baths, 


17 Beacon 8St., Boston. 


Ly ged as a for Rheumatism, Cold, Catarrh, 
Torpid Liver, the Kidneys, Inactive Skin, &c. 
To the overworked brain-toilers and people of sedentary 
habits, it is one of the very best means of equalizi ro 


lation, quieting the affordi 
bray ad and sleep. ‘They 


M. BROWRING, M1 M.D., Proprietor, 


805 Broadway, New York. soe 38 Bromfield Street, BOSTON. 
GINN BROTHERS ** Toston. Bepresentative Booksellers 


NEW ENGLAND. 


EE & SHEPARD, 


41—45 Franklin Street, Boston, 
ave the largest assortment in New England of School and 
College Text-Books, and Books in the various departments 
of Literature, Seience, and Art. Special attention given to 
, | Serniohing libraries and to books for students and teachers of 
all grades, whe are invited to call and examine. 23 


HOMPSON, BROWN & _CO., 
blishers, "Bookséllers, and’ Stationers, 
New-England Agents for the Publications of 


Scribner, Armstrong & Co. - . New York. 
Orders from Teachers and School Officers 
40 will receive prompt attention. m 


OCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 


381 n St., 10 Bromfield St., 


Supply School and College T ext-Books and Stationery, and 

keep a large stock of miscellaneous ew- 

for Books of Witson, Hivxie & Co., Cincinnati. 
Correspondence invited. Send tor catalogues. 23 


NIGHT, ADAMS & CO., 
32 Cornhill, Boston, 
ew- Agents for American EpucaTIonaL Series 
published by Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co. 
the above publications to Teachers and school 
introduction or examination, at lowest rates; 
=o all articles in the School Book and Stationery line. 
Send for our complete catalogue. 23 


UTTLE & CO., 
BOOKSELLERS,........ Rutland, Vt. 


Supply Vt. Teachers. Send for 10 p. illus. catalogue /ree. 


OOKB OU VERS will find their orders 
executed with Sy and promptness by GEO. 
E. STEVENS & CO., Booksellers, Cincinnati, O. 
Letters of a aay A as to prices, etc., are invited. Any books 
will be be carefully | yarded on receipt of the advertised Price. 


Agents Wanted. 


Fashionable Cards. 


Send for Agents’ Outfit, which 
Agents Wanted { irises Specimen Book, Price 
List, New Designs, with more than fifty styles of Heptd 
wes Engraving. Also one of our beautiful CARD CASES. 
Outfit complete, 25 cents, free of postage. 
Send orders to 
A. 5S. MASON & CO 
73 Cornhill, BOSTON 


AGENTS WANTED for our New Book on 


MOODY & SANKEY 


And their Work on both Sides of the Sea. 


By an CHICAGO a neighbor of Mr. Moody 
for years, and an in his great 
revival meetings in orsed and approved by 
eminent Christians. Says President Fow.er of the North- 
Western University :—“ May God grant this book a million 
— and many converts te Christ.” Send for circulars 
ERICAN PUBLISHING CO., 
17 HARTFORD, CONN. 


The Favorite School Text-Books, 


WAIT & C0.'8 
Epucarionat Series. 


MONROE'S Readers and Spellers, 
WARREN'S New Geographies, 
HAGAR'S Mathematical Series, 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 


FREE.—Viberal terms for Intro- 


Catalogues 
duction, and in Exchange for old Books in use. 


BEREAN LESSON LEAF. Quarterly. 20 cts. per year. 


+.--Per year, $1 50 


Hiclectic 
WILSON, HINKLE & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
Cineinnati and New York. 


NOW READY: 


Payne's School Supervision. 


CHAPTERS ON SCHOOL SUPERVISION. By 
W. H. Payne, A.M., Supt. of City Schools, Adrian, 
—, A Practical ‘Treatise on Superintendence ; Grad- 
ing} Arranging Gourses of Study ; ns ration and Use 

Blanks, Records, and Re he for 
Promotions, etc. 12mo, 216 pp ce $1. 

This is the first and only work ever published An 
of School Supervision. It is Educa- 
tion, rincipals, a is a 
complete text-book atid Normal and other 
who are preparing for school 


Harvey's e Lessons.” 


Prices: Retail, 30 cts.; Introduction and Sample Copy, 
22 ots. ; Exchange, 16 ots. 


“It hits the mark exactly, In our epision it has no 
equal.”—Sur’t Ropers, Rochester, Minn. 
“The best yet published. Harvey the ‘lead.’ ”’ 
—Sur’t Lima, O. 
“The very book we need in our primary schools. The 
works on composition aim too high Hitherto | have seen 
sottes | that comes down to the comprehension of children.’ 
Corvin, Sup’t Pendleton Ce., Ky. 
sed me seems just the thing so long needed for both teacher 
and pupil ’’—F. R. Cornert, Supt Grayson Ky. 
“7 regaed it as the ‘one thing needful’ in our public 
schools. A perfect gem.”’—A. Wray, Sup’t on 
Co., Ky. 
“Admirable. I have seen nothing more sag le and satis- 
factory for the first years of training in the English Lan- 
guage.”—Sup’t Tarpect, East Saginaw, 
“ Should be in the hands of every teacher. What we need 
so badly in primary departments is graded and systematic 
M. McGes, Sup’t Brown Co., Ind. 
“I regard it an invaluable text-book for young would-be 
in imary departments.” — Hon. R. M. 
USHER, Eioun An Pea Fund, La. 
“ Just what I have wanted for along time. These lessons 
are adapted to the very little ones, and not only marians 
but teachers fail here ; but with the help of this ittle yet I 
think I shal) be able to make grammar an interestin 
pleasant study for my little class before they are aware $e it.” 
—R. Crawrorp, North East, Pa. 
“An admirable book, and its proper use is well calculated 
to make the study of grammar sivmonting, snd profitable to 
the beginner.”—Tuos. B. Lana, Sup’t Matthews Co., Va. 
“The attractive style of the work renders it a a - all 
the way through.”—F. J. Asupvran, W. Union, W 
“Have read Harvey’s Language Lessons seca and 
must say I consider it tes the best work on the sub’ ~ 
I have seen.’**—D. P. Powers, Co. Sup’t, 
a. 
“ The method is a happ way of teaching children the use 
of words, and to express oug t in an ~<a 
ner.”—J. A, MITCHELL, ‘Supt, London, 
“It is what I considered the one me thing nee 
in the school-room,”’ W. Sup’t 
Co., Ind. 
Harvey’s Lessons the book 
needed for beginners. It,cannot fail to interest, while it in- 
ALGEO, Ousley’s Gap, W. Va. ; late Co. Supt. 
“T think it superior to any other work I have seen on the 
same subject.’”-—A. C, Croucn, Sup’t, Newbury, Ind. 
“ Am ready to pronounce it the best of any I have seen.’’ 
A. RoperTson, Principal Bloomfield Academy, O. 
“T believe it will be generally used in the schools when > 
are made known to the teachers and officers,””—E. E. 
Gar TT, Com’r Montgomery Co., Ky. 
‘Undoubtedly well adapted to the purpose for which it is 
intended. I am more than ple.sed with it.”—W J. Sunour, 
Principal, Dubuque, | owa. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. | 


Harvey's Graded {Sws and Speiler. 
er ed Histo» Mi 
ao » Physics. 


of *Lestaloss:. 

White's Graded School Arithmetics, 
Eclectic Series of Geographies, 

Harvey's Language Course, 

Eclectic System of Penmanship. 
Venable’s United States History. 
Thalheimer’s Ancient History. 
Thatheimer’s Med. and Modern History. 
Thalheimer’s History of England, 
Andrews’ Manual of the Constitution. 
Norton’s Natural Philosophy. 

Schuyler’s Principles of Logyc. 

Eclectic Classical Series. 

Duffet’s French Method. 

Gow’s Morals and Manners. 

Ray’s Differential and Integral Calculus. 
Schuyler’s Trigonometry and Meusuration, 
Hepburn’s ienglish Rhetoric. 


Crecucars anp Price List on 


PLICATION, 
M. W. TEWKSBURY, 
NEW-ENGLAND AGENT 
For the Aclectic Educational Series, 
3 School Street, Boston. 


JAMES A. BOWEN, \ New England Agents, 
89 Brattle St., Boston 


WALTER H. FAUNCE, 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., Publishers, 
Cincinnati and New York. 29 


| 
E. 
| 
Music Readers and Charts, by Mason, Eichberg, . 
_Sharland, and Bot, | 
H class No. and Date, ruled spaces fo: | 
j columns for number of errors. o 
4 twenty-two spaces, ruled for Compositi 
a eral di — — 
| 


